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STREET KIDS— HOMELESS AND RUNAWAY 

YOUTH 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1990 



U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Chiidren, Family, 
Drugs and Alcohousm, 
OF THE Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:25 p.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Christopher Dodd 
(chairman of the sutNCommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Dodd, Kassebaum, and Coats. 



Senator Dodd. Again, I want to welcome all of you who are here 
today before the Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs and Al- 
coholism. Today's hearing, as you all know, focuses on street kids, 
runaway and homeless youth. 

This is the second in a series of hearings examining the impact 
of homelessness and dislocation on young people in America. 

Our very first hearing explored the trayma to young people and 
their families that results from dislocation and uncertainty. We 
heard eloquent and worrisome testimony about homelessness and 
its piofound threat to normal childhood development. 
I Today we are going to look at older homeless and dislocated 

youth. I would note that this afternoon's session coincides with the 
National Conference of the National Network of Runaway Youths 
here in Washington, and I want to welcome all of the people who 
! are associated with that conference to this hearing room and con- 
\ gratulate you on the fine work that you have been doing in this 
J subject area. It is wonderful to see people who are deeply commit- 
ted to that issue. 

\ We particularly appreciate the participation of Dr. Wade Horn, 

the new Commissioner of the Administration for Children, Youths, 
and Families in the Department of Health and Human Services. I 
believe. Doctor, this is your first Senate hearing, and as such I 

r want to welcome you to the Senate. I am pleased that the subject 

f we'll be covering today is one of importance and priority to you as 

I well. 

I Homeless and runaway adolescents are a very spjecial group of 

i people. They have very special and specific needs. They have spe- 
[ cial importance as members of the next generation of adult Ameri- 
[ cans to the future of our country. 
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Also, the issue of troubled adolescents is of special personal inter- 
est to me. I would like to read you a quotation Normally, it is diffi- 
cult to find quotes that you think are particularly applicable, but 
Td like to share one with you today. This quote from this gentle- 
man said: "We can build new institutions and programs This is 
talking about homeless and runaway youth and the importance of 
therapeutic intervention. This individual said: *'We can build new 
institut ons and programs by the dozens, and we can create em- 
ploymrnt and education opportunities for every delinquent in the 
count' y. But these alone will not work miracles unless the delin- 
quen also gets professional treatment. This treatment is what we 
today know as counseling, therapy, or probation casework. At its 
best it brings about an interaction between a skilled practitioner 
and i delinquent, which can change the latter's attitudes and be- 
havior, and perhaps, the whole course of his or b^r life. This treat- 
ment cannot be substituted with anything else. By the time a 
young boy or girl gets in serious trouble with the police, they 
almost always have other problems as well. They may be problems 
in the family, problems in school, at work, in the community. They 
have problems of rejection, of misunderstanding, of discrimination, 
and often of cruelty. They are painful experiences for a young 
mind. They are experiences which, little by little, cause distortions 
in the personality which warp emotions and which build a wall of 
loneliness and isolation." 

Now, that quote is from my father, and that was part of a hear- 
ing 22 years ago on runaway youth. He was the late Senator from 
my home State, and he introduced the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1968, which became the parent legisla- 
tion for the Runaway Youth Act of 1974 

Normally as children, we don't know what our fathers are doing, 
and 22 years ago I was certainly vaguely aware of what he was in- 
volved in. Never did I think 22 years ago that I would be sitting at 
this table, chairing this subcommittee, quoting my father on legis- 
lation that he had introduced 22 years ago So it was particularly 
pleasant going back and doing the research to find that he had 
been deeply involved in this questior* almost a generation ago. 

Unfortunately, we simply don't underhand and haven't ad- 
dressed the problems of homeless and dislocated youth since that 
time. Since the legislation in my father's era. Federal assistance 
has been largely limited to temporary shelters. While temporary 
shelter is vital, the complex needs of these adolescents require a 
continuum of other services as well — ongoing counseling, outreach 
programs, alternative school programs, medical care. 

We also need to better understand who these children are and 
why they are where they are. Popular misconceptions abound and 
obstruct our ability to seriously confront these problems. Runaways 
have been romantically portrayed in literature as Tom Sawyers or 
circus boys and girls. The media, conversely, often presents an 
oversimplified picture of teenage drug abusers or prostitutes. Many 
in the public presume that "street kids" are solely children of pov- 
erty. These stereotypes need to be dispelled. 

The fact is that their backgrounds, runaway youth, are as di- 
verse as this Nation. They are rich, poor, black, white, rural, 
urban. More an J more, they are simply products of separation and 
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divorce, of stress or inability to cope, the results of dysfunctional 
families Many of them are middle-class. Street kids are perhaps 
the most telling evidence of the increasing unravelling and disinte- 
gration of so many American families. And the numbers of street 
kids are growing, and growing rapidly. 

I want to mention a bill that I have introduced, which will deal — 
at least, we hope it will deal witli many of the issues that will be 
raised today. It is called the Young Americans Act, and the 
number is S.lDll. This legislation spells out or tries to spell out a 
national policy of commitment to providing children and youth 
with the best possible conditions as they grow up. At the Federal 
level, it also makes the Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families a permanent statutory entity and would generate policy 
recommendations through a new advisory council an d through a 
White Houso Conference on Children and Youth. 

Finally, the bill authorizes grants to State to increase coordina- 
tion of programs for youth and to demonstrate methods of filling 
service gaps. 

Today s witnesses v/ill describe the need for multiple services for 
homeless and runaway youth, and the need to be as effective as 
possible in providing these services. We know that greater coordi- 
nation and planning is needed. 

Today we are all hear to learn. We are fortunate to have experts 
in this field who will appear before the subcommittee this after- 
noon — program directors who will each discuss different aspects of 
the help and services that these young people need And we will 
also hear from the real experts, the very children who have lived a 
street life. 

I want to thank all of you again for being here today and for the 
work that many of you are doing in this field already 

We will now receive an opening statement by Senator Hatch 
[The opening statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 

Opening Statement of Senator Hatch 

Senator Hatch Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here this 
afternoon to hear the views of these distinguished witnesses re- 
garding homeless and runaway youth. Surely, this is a matter of 
serious concern to us all. 

I have noted the statistics that show increased numbers of run- 
away and homeless youth and the difficult emotional and physical 
problems these children have. I am eager to hear good suggestions 
of what we in Congress can do to help homeless and runaway you 
get off the streets. They deserve an opportunity to pursue the 
American dream. 

I want to commend those of you here today who have dedicated 
your lives to working with these kids. And, without the attention 
and concern of thousands of dedicated volunteers, these kids would 
have no where to turn I look forward to hearing from you on how 
we can facilitate your work without microimanaging it. 

An estimated one million children and youth run away from 
honie each year. Studies show that most leave home because of 
poor relationships with their parents. Many of these kids have 
been physically or sexually abused According to Joe Leiker, Youth 
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Program Specialist for the Division of Family Services in Utah, of 
the 1,529 runaways that were served by them in 1988, over half of 
these kids left because they were abused. But, their problems are 
not solved once they leave home and hit the streets. 

In the past 10 years, there have been some dramatic changes in 
the types of problems these kids are dealing with out on their own 
The street are dark and scary places to Ive. Shelters have found 
that teenage runaways and homeless youth become easey targets 
for exploitation, and many end up resorting to prostitution or drug 
dealing as their only menas of income. This situation not only 
leaves these kids in emotional shambles, but they may also suffer 
physically in a variety of ways such as contracting a sexually 
transmitted disease or becoming a drug addict. 

Mr. Chairman, these kids need our help. The odds are ag£iinst 
them. And, as I look at the younger generation, I see this country's 
future. We need to do what we can to prevent these young people 
from leaving or losing their homes and make sure they are given 
every chance for a family, a home, and a job in a secure environ- 
ment that too many of us take for granted 

I look forward to today's testimony, and I hope we can find some 
workable and realistic solutions. 

Senator Dodd. As our first witness this morning, we have Dr. 
Wade Horn, who is the Commissioner of the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families, With him is Ms Carol Behrer. 

Dr. Horn, we appreciate your being with us today. We knov/ the 
importance which you place on these questions, and we want to 
thank you again for taking the time and making this your first 
Senate appearance. We are anxious to receive your testimony. 

I would say to you. Dr. Horn, as well as to all of our witnesses 
that we will accept every piece of testimony you have as part of the 
record, but for the purposes of expediting the hearing, if you v/ould 
try and paraphrase your statements, so we can move on to the 
questions as soon as possible. 

Again, we thank you for being here, and you can proceed m any 
way that you find most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WADE F. HORN, COMMISSIONER, ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY 
CAROL BEHRER, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, FAMILY AND 
YOUTH SERVICES BUREAU 

Dr. Horn. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before 
this distinguished subcommittee to discuss the issues of homeless 
youth, especially as they concern the programs of my agency, the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families. 

I am well aware of the subcommittee s concern for the well-being 
of America 8 homeless youth, and I assure you that I share this 
concern. Indeed, although I am a child psychologist by training 
who has dealt with troubled youth on a professional basis, within 
two weeks of bein^ confirmed as Commissioner for ACYF, I made a 
spcial effort to visit two runaway and homeless youth shelters in 
the State of New Mexico to learn first-hand of the needs of this 
population of young people. 
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I am accompanied today by Carol Behrer, who is the Associate 
Commissioner of the Family and Youth Services Bureau. 

Today I have submitted to the subcommittee a document that de- 
scribes briefly four programs through which my agency is actively 
seeking to address the problems of our homeless youth. Td like to 
summarize for you today the highlights of my written submission. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Program is the central and 
oldest component of my agency that addresses the problems of 
homeless youth. When established by Congress in 1974, the pro- 
gram was called simply the Runaway Youth Program, and its 
major goal was to reunite runaway youth with their parents. 

Back in the mid-1970*s, most of us assumed that runaway youth, 
even street youth, had homes to which they could return. The first 
runaway projects were built on the assumption that once the youth 
were reunited with their parents, followup counseling and other 
social supports would enable the parents to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. 

In 1977, the runaway program was broadened to include home- 
less youth — those youth who can't go home again because their 
earlier homes or families no longer existed, or because to return 
home is not safe. 

Since that time, our program has served both types of youth— 
those who can go home e^ain and those who can*t. 

In fiscal year 1989, tht Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 
provided over $24 million in financial support to 343 grantees 
called **basic centers**. These basic centers provide shelter, fjod, 
clothing, counseling and other services to an estimated 63,000 run- 
away and homeless youth annually. 

The services of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Basic Center 
Program are essentially short-term crisis interventions. During this 
time, shelter staff counsel, feed and clothe the youth in their care. 
When appropriate, they refer them to local social, health, educa- 
tional and other institutions that can provide long-term support. 
Above all, they try to reunite the youth with their parents. 

Approximately half of the youth receiving ongoing services in 
our shelters return to live with their parents or guardians. One- 
third are placed in other safe living arrangements such as with 
other relatives or friends, in foster homes, or in group homes. Un- 
fortunately, about 14 percent of the youth literally return to the 
streets or leave with no planned destination. 

In addition, over the past four or five years some of the shelters 
began informing us that they were serving more and more multi- 
problem youth, youth who were not only in conflict with their par- 
ents, but also in conflict with their peers and their schools, youth 
who had profound emotional problems and who were also in trou- 
ble with law authorities, often for drug and alcohol-related behav- 
ior. 

Because of this apparent trend toward more troubled, multiprob- 
lem youth being served by Federally-funded shelters, ACYF is pres- 
ently reexamining the regulation that limits shelter stays to 15 
days. We are concerned that this limitation on the length of time a 
youth may receive s^.elter has contributed to shelter-hopping by 
some youth, that it is inconsistent with several State regulations, 
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and that it does not allow sufficient time to effectively intervene in 
the lives of these troubled young people 

Let me emphasize that we do not intend to change the primary 
focus of this program from crisis intervention and emergency serv- 
ices to long-term placements for young people However, it does 
appear that the Federal 15-day limitation may need to be revised 
to enable Federally-funded shelters to better serve runaway and 
homeless youth. 

I am pleased to inform this subcommittee that ACYF is now 
launching the new Transitional Living Program for Homeless 
Youth. An announcement of the availability of funds under this 
program is now being developed, and we plan to award grants this 
summer to projects that will provide long-term shelter for up to 18 
months and services to help older homeless youth become inde- 
pendent and responsible adults. 

A third program within ACYF, the Independent Living Initia- 
tives Program, provides funds to State governments for services 
that help youth make a successful transition from foster care to in- 
dep€»ndent living. In doing so, we believe we are preventing epi- 
sodes of homelessness among these youth 

The Drug Abuse Prevention Program for Runaway and Homeless 
Youth is OUT- ^ourth program, which focuses directly on services to 
homeless youtn We first implemented this new program in fiscal 
year 1989, awarding 104 grants to public and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations and agencies to address the drug abuse problems 
among runaway and homeless youth. The activities of these grant- 
ees include counseling, referrals to treatment, community and 
school-based prevention, education efforts, and the development of 
community support systems and other resources where services are 
minimal. 

In addition to these four service programs for which we are di- 
rectly responsible, ACYF is collaborating closely with the Public 
Health Service, the National Institute on Drug Abuse, and the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control to provide medical and AIDS prevention 
services to homeless youth 

With this testimony, and especially in my written submission, I 
have briefly traced for you the evolution of the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Program from the modest number of projects that 
initially focused exclusively on runaway youth to a comprehensive 
set of programs that take into account the problems of both run- 
away and truly homeless youth Programs administered by ACYF 
now include components that deal with transitional living for older 
homeless youth, with independent living for youth coming out of 
foster care, and with drug abuse prevention among homeless youth. 

We will continue these efforts to improve and make more respon- 
sive the ACYF programs that are designed to serve this population. 

I hope this information has been helpful, and I will be happy to 
answer any questions that you may have 

[The prepared statement of Dr Horn follows ] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF WADE F. HORN, PH.D. 



Mr. Chairran, I ar please:;^ tc appear befcre tr.:s 
distinguished S jbcc-^.-'ittee to d:sruss the issues cf 
boneless >outh, especially as the\ concern the prcgra-s c: 
ry agency, the Adnr.istrat ion fcr Children, ^cjth and 
Farilies (AC^F) . I ar veil a^^are of the Subccrn ttee ' s 
concern for the vellbeing of Anerica's boneless youth, ari 
I assure you that I share this concern. 

I am accorpanied today by Carol Behrer, Associate 
Commissioner of the Farily and Youth Services Bureau. 

Today I would like to describe briefly four progrars 
through which ny agency is actively see}.ing to address the 
problers of our horeless youth* The first is our Basic 
Center prograr, which provides short-terr shelter, food, 
clothing, and counseling tc runaway and horelebs youth 
vhile ue try to rejnite \c^uth ^:t^ their fa-ilies. The 
second is cjr Transitional Livma progra- , v*~:ch prc\'ide^ 
longtr-terr care to cider hcreless youth and vhich :-part5 
tasic living s>ills. The third is our Independent li%.r 
Frogra- vhich irparts tasic i:\ing s>ills tc yOut\ in 
fester care, eratli'^a the- tc ass--e resj: c^s 1 1: 1 1 * t ^ fcr 
the'"sel\es c«ts::^e the v el fare sn ste- The fc-rt" :s c^r 
Drug Ac-se Fre-e^t.c^ Frcare- fcr r--n3<a\ a^3 Hc^eless 
iCoth, *^ich fc^Lses c- ce cf t"e rest s trices prctle-F 
facms street ^outn. 

Trrcja*" t^'ese prcara-E. rz^e.ess ,c-t*" are pr: 
sjppcrt , tra.-ing a'*:: s^.l^s t^at ^..1 erar.e tne- tc 
tecc*e adwlts in the f-*. se"?e m^ece'^^e^t 
responsitle, healt*-^ , prcd-ct:\e, an:: car-re: 

I »r,ould also li>e tc interpret triefl]) these prcsra^r f:: 
ycu in 1 ;ght of r\ tac>grc.-nd as a p-acticing 
psychcl ca. St . vhic*" -.a? r. prcfessic^ fcr a n^^ter cf 
\ears before fcemg appc.ntea ATiF C:--*5?ic^er 



THE rvna;.ay and homeless YCVTH FPCGP^*^ 

The Runaway and Honeless Youth Prograr is the central , ana 
oldest, corponent of ry agency that addresses the profcle'-s 
of horeless youth. When established t> the Congress m 
1974, the prograr was called si^pl\ the Runaway \0uth 
Prograr, and its raider gcal uas tc reunite runa^as yout*- 
with their parents. 
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Bac>. in the rid 19'7C's, rost cf us ass^-*ed that rj-a a., 
youth, tven strett youth, had hores to *hic»- the'j co-:i 
return. The first runavay projects were built or the 
asiurption that once the youth were reunited v^it^ the.r 
parents, follovup counseling and other social supports 
would enable the parents to carry out their 
responsibilities. The principle behind this apprcac*" is 
that parents have the first responsibility m helpir.a 
their children becoine Tnature adults. 

Homeless Youth . In 1977, the runaway progra*- was 
broadened to include boneless youth — those youth vhc car.'t 
go hone again because their earlier hones or fanlies nc 
longer exist, or because to return hor.e is not safe. 
Since that tine, our progran has served both types of 
youth: those who can gc hone again, and those who car'*.. 

Basic Centers . In fiscal year (FY) 1969, the Runaway Ard 
H::reless Youth Prograr provided $2<,23C,"cr m finarcal 
support to 343 grantees, called Basic Carters. These 
B^sic Centers provided shelter, food, clcthmg, cz^^.*>t..^r 
and other services to an estirated 63,c:g runa*a> ard 
honeless youth annual 1>, 

The services of the Runavay and Hc-eless "rc-th Basic 
Center Progra** are essentiall> shcrt-terr, crisis 
intervent icrs . By reg'^latic-, stays ir our shelters are 
lirited to 1^. da>s. During this tire shelter staff 
counsel, feed, and clothe the > out*" ir their care. \^^- 
appropriate, the> refer the- tr Iccal sccial, hea-t*- , 
edjcatioral ard ctr.er irstitut.crs that ca'^ prc\,c€ 
Icng-ter- sjppcrt. Atc.e all, the\ try tc reunite tre 
youth with their parerts. Apprcy irate 1> half cf tre >C-X' 
receiving ongoing services ir o^r shelters retur*" tc l:.e 
with their parents or guardians. One-third are placec 
other safe living arrangenerts , such as vith other 
relatives or frienls, ir foster hores or in group hces 

Unfortunately, about 14 percent of the > outh literal.^ 
return to the streets or leave with no planned 
destination. We are keenly aware of the dangers cf li\i^2 
on the streets and of leaving our centers with no plan^-.ea 
destination. However, participation in our prograr is, 
completely voluntary. These centers have been established 
outside the juvenile justice syster. We can persuadf, t^t 
we cannot force youth to scay or accept referrals. 
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^ff reara g^udv. Jr. 1966. ACYF initiittd in tffcrt tc 
Mt«n&in# tht ftctivtntss cf tht strvicts provided ty 
our F«d«rally-fundtd runaway and hontltss youth shtlttrs. 
!!• art •neoura9«d by th« pr«Iirinary rtsuUt of this 
•tudy. Th« itudy involved foIIow-up inttrvitws of runava\ 
ond hoMlois youth ond thtir partnts during tht poriod 
from 6 to 34 wonths oftor rocoiving sholttr ■•rvicos. 
Moro aro highlights of tht changts rtporttd in tho Iivos 
of tht youth vo sorvo: 

o 60 porctnt rtportod that thoir fanily 

relationships voro oithor «uch or sortwhat 
hottor. Only 7 porctnt rtporttd thtir 
relationships wtrt nuch or sontvhat worst, 

o 60 ptrctnt of tht youth rtporttd that thtir 

•nplo^mtnt situation was tithtr much or somtvhat 
bottor. Only 4 ptrctnt rtporttd thtir situaticr 
was sortvhat worst. 

o 63 ptrctnt r*p&rttd thtir rtntal htalth as 

tithtr r.uch cr sortvhat bttttr. Only t pcrctr.t 
rtpcrttc! their rtntal htalth as sontvhat vorst. 

o Stlf-rtpcrttd suicide atterpts dtclirei ty 7: 
ptrctnt, 

o KttKly ust of alcohci arong the youth dtclin^j 

frcr 40 tc IC percert. 

Those findings cltarly dercr.strate that the Kuraway and 
Kt.-eltsc Ycjth Prograr trings about dra-atic irprovererts 
in tht lives cf tht youth it serves. 

Ineidenet of RunMyay end Haff*ltc^ Youth. Kt tstiratt that 
the*'* -crm approxxrattly one i^* 11 ion youth who run away 
S Wit., in tht course of a ytar, and whc stay awa> at 
ItASt oniv night. This tstxr.atc is bastd on a survey 
cc^'^iuct^^j in 1976. No conparaiDle national ;'tudy has beer 
ci «<1ucrtd since that tint. 

This early survey, while it gave us at tht tirt an ovtra:i 
picture of t^'* dintnsion of tht runaway youth probltr, is 
becoRing Itss and less rtltvant to our currtnt nttds. 

In tht first plact. tht issut of hontltssntss was not 
addrtsstd. And it has btcont jir ^rta singly cltar tht last 
stvtral ytars that, for all thtir sinilaritits, hootltss 
youth and runaway youth art distinguishtd both by tht 
probltm; thty pr^tnt and by tht inttrvtntions thty 
rt quirt. 
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Nor.tltBS youth irt i hiddtr. population. Th«y ire net 
static; thty novt around. Thty avoid contact vith aU t.^.e 
major institutions of our socitty: tht schools, tht 
polict, Mdical strvacts. Thty art hard to find. 

Accordingly, vt art now initiating a nationwide study that 
will 9ivt us nort accuratt data. Our currant study vill 
h% baitd on direct contacts, dirtct inttrvitvs with a 
Mtionwidt sasiplt of youth » including both runaways and 
hOMltss. Our invtstigators also will invtstigatt rtcoros 
of youth Baintaintd by shtlttrs, vtlfart agtncits, and the 
Juvtnilt justict systtn. 

rurthtr, tht currtnt study will survty tht incidtnct of 
drug abust among runaway and hontltss youth, and will 
txarint tht rolt of drug abust by family mtmbtrs in tht 
dscision of youth to run away. This information will bt 
ustful to us in impltntnting our ntv programs dtaling with 
drug abust prtvtntion among runaway and hontltss youth. 
Tht study will also txamint tht rtlatiorship of drug at^se 
by youth or by fanly ntrbtrs to youth suiridt atttrpts. 

Charagf ri»tiem of Ri^r.ivav and Hontltss Youth. 
Information rtporttd tc us by our fundtd progrars ind:cit€ 
that youth do net run away fror. homt casually. Instes^. 
ont or r.ort probltrs, cfttr strious, triggtr a young 
person's flight from shtlttr, food, clothing, and fariZ,. . 
Thtst probltrs gtntrally arist fror conflicts bttvtcr a' 
youth and his or htr partnts, or fror conflicts vith 
social institutions, such as schools and the juvtr:Ie 
justice or lav tnforctrtrt systers. 

Curing tntranct inttrvitws into our shelters, €5 percert 
cf tht youth citt a corflict with partrts as their certre. 
reason for running away. Khilt thtrt txists great variet> 
in tht specific naturt of thtst probltr 
rtlationships — trotional conflict, alcohol protlers, and 
physical and sexual abuse--it is evident that difficult, 
unhealthy interactions with parents are the primary 
reasons our youth run away. 

To be specific, parental physical abuse is cited by 2C 
percent of the youth, parental domestic violence by 9 
percent, parental sexual abuse by e percent, physical or 
sexual abuse by other family members by 5 percent, and 
physical cr sexual abuse by non-family members by 4 
percent of the youth. These percentages reflect the 
extremely violent homes from which many runaway youth 
flee. Other significant family problems are parental 
neglect (30 percent) and parental drug and alcohol abuse 
(17 percent) . 
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Nor«ovtr, tht psychological protltrs or tnoticna; burdens 
th« youth carry within thtrst3vts as thty tnttr tht Bas:c 
Canttra art tqually troubling. Fifty parctnt havt a poor 
Mlf iiftaga; 45 parctnt art dtprtsstd^ and 13 ptrctnt art 
possibly suicidal. 

Thast probXars, which iRsy ba txpViintd in largt part by 
tha dysfunctional hoinas in which »any of tht youth havt 
bMn roarad, nay ba couplad with difficultits thty 
Mparianea in daaling with institutions outsidt tht hont 
•uch as tha schools and tht polica. Probltms with school 
attandanca and truancy, bad gradas, inability to gat along 
vith taachars, and Itarning disabilitits art cittd 
rospactivaly by 33, 39, 11, and 7 parctnt of tht youth. 

Zn addition, significant nuiRbars of tha youth havt stlf- 
roportad parsons 1 problams with drug abust (15 ptrctnt) 
and alpohol abust (13 parctnt). 

7ht shalttr inttrvitva show cltarly that tht trcubltd. 
dysfunctional, stlf-dtstructivt youth vhc prtstr.t 
thansalvts at our basic ctnttrs ofttn core frc trcutltd, 
dysfunctional, stlf-dtstructivt fan lias. 

Ofttn, inttr\*tntion by a runaway shtlttr, tsptcially if 
tht inttrvantion includts counstling tht parantt, prtvtrts 
tht farily situation fror worstnmg, possibly Itading to a 
casa of long-tarr hcrtltssntss for a young parson. 

Kulti>Prefcltr Yeuth , Over tht past four or fivt yaart « 
hava startad to nctict sor^a disturbing shifts in tht 
charactarxstics of youth staking safaty in our shaltars. 
Early alarts cart fror tht diractcrs cf sort cf tht 
shaltars who bagan infomn? us that thay vara sarvir.grcr^ 
and flora nult i*pr obi ar youth. Youth whc wart not only in 
conflict vith thtir parants, but also in conflict with 
thair paars and thair schools. Youth who had profound 
amotional problans and who vara also in troubla with lav 
authoritias, of tan for drug and alcohol-ralatad bahavior. 
Youth vho vara angagad in prostitution and who also naadtd 
Mdical halp. Soma of tha prasanting youth wara avan 
physically thraataning to shaltar staff, to tha point that 
sons of our shaltars hava baan f oread to provida training 
in how to daal with hypar-aggrassiva , violant youth. 
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Mcauit of this appairtnt trtnd t^^ward rort trcubltd, 
«iuIti-probl«n youth b«ing strvid by FtdtrtUyf und*d 
shtlttrs, ACVr is prtstntly rt-txar.ining tht rtgulttion 
that linits shtlttr stays to 15 c^ys. Wt art conctrntd 
that this 1 imitation on tht Itngtl of timt a youth nay 
rscsivt shtlttr has contributtd tc "shtlttr-hopping** by 
SOM youth; that it is inconsistert with stvtral State 
rsgulations; and that it dots not allow sufficitnt timt tc 
•ftsctivtly inttrvtnt in tht livts of thtst troubled young 
p^oplt. 

Ut w snphasizt that wt do not nttnd to changt tht 
primary focus of tht Basic Ctnt^r Prograr fror, crisis 
intsrvsntion and twtrgtncy strvicts. Nor do vt inttnd 
that thtst shtlttrs btcont i^utin*, Icng-terr plactntn-^s 
for young ptoplt who art mort appropriately servtd by 
child %f«ltart agtncits. Howtvtr, it dots apptar that thi 
Ftdtral IS-day stay linitarion nay nttd to be revised to 
tnablt Ftdtrally-funded shelters to better ser%e runa. ay 
and hontltss youth. 

Distinctions Betvn Runaw ay Ycjth and Horeless Youth. 
Tht Adnir.istration for Children, Yout^ ar.d Fanlits has 
.ustorically rade a distinction betveer. runaway and 
honeltss youth. The terr "rurava> youth" is defined as a 
person under 16 years of age who absents hirself or 
htrstlf fror hore or place of legal residence v,athc-t the 
ptmission of parents or legal guardians. Tne terr 
"horeltss youth" is defined as a perscr under 16 years c5 
age who is in need of services and without a place cf 
shtlttr where he or she receives superMSion and care. 

A ^ust-ccrpleted atudy conducted by the Genera: Account ir.s 
Off^'re (GAO) of youth receiving service? at 
Federally-funded shelters offers further infcrraticr and 
txttnds our understanding about the characteristics that 
distinguish runaway youth fror horeless ^rjth. 0\er a 
period of approxinately twc years, staff of the Ga:, ir 
response to a rtqutst fror your colleague, Senator Paul 
Sinon, studied that portion of the youth in our centers, 
approxinately 21 percent by GAO estinate, who ray proper! > 
be calltd honeltss. They noted a nunbtr of differences 
bttvttn tht two groups. 

Although sirilar in nany respects to runaway youth, the 
GAO Study reveals that horeless youth tend t ^ be older, 
art Itss likely to be fenale. and are less liXely to be 
atttnding school than runaways. Also, horeless youth are 
more liktly to have been away fror their legal residences 
for longer periods than runaways. 
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Th« majority ot hO!r.«l«ss youtn f55 ptrc«nt) ire r.al«, 
iihil« only ono-third (35 porcont) of run«*ay» art nale. 
Twontyoight porcunt of horoloi* youth entoring our 
•hoXtors aro ilack, conparod with only 17 porcont of 
rttn«vftyt vho aro Black. 

Fifty p«rc«nt ot homolosa youth ages le and cidor have 
dropped out of school or havo bocn oxpollod or auspondod, 
eoaipsr«d to only 23 porcont of runavey youth agos 16 ond 
oXdor. 

Parontsl nogloct, such faxluro to provide food, 
clothing, modical coro. or aholter. is cited as a probler 
by 36 percent of homeless youth who enter our shelters, 
vhile it is cited es a problem by only 18 percent of 
runevays. 

The GAO findings confirm our view of the horeless youth 
populetion. As these charatcristics of homeless youth 
have become evident, we have undertaken a twc-prcnged 
effort, first to uncover the underlying causes of youth 
hopelessness, and second to provide services that focus 
directly on the needs cf homeless youth. 

study ef the L^nderUMno Cau «#g cf Yc-Jth tis-elessress. 

To gain an understanding ct the underlying cajses cf ycut- 
homelessness, we have engages a ccr.tractcr tc examine the 
various pathways leading tc ycuth hcrelessness. Under c-r 
direction, this contractor :.£ nc* looking at such 
veriables as farilies cf origin, characteristics cf tne 
social e:-.vironment, ratters cf education, employment and 
health, involvement with the legal syste-. sexual ans 
physical abuse and exploitation, pregnancy and parenthoo:: , 
mental health, and related issues. Ke have formed an 
edvisory body to this pro3ect cor.posed cf representatives 
from the various Federal agencies no* grappling with the 
problems of homelessness. Ke anticipate having 
preliminary results from this study by the end of this 
fiscal year, which we will distribute as they becore 
aveileble. 



TtiE TOAKfiTTTOKA!. LIVlN S PROGRAV -OR HOMELESS YOUTH 

Deve3lQt...>.nt of Transitiona l t ivintp Models. Since FY 19E4, 
the Femily and Youth Services Bureau has funded over 25 
reseerch and demonstration grants targeted to the 
development of program models that specifically address 
the needs of older homeless youth. Funding for those 
projects totaled over S2.2 million. 
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Th« gtnaral purpott cf the grints Vis to strtngthtn the 
cap«city of runaway and hortltss youth ctnttrs to address 
th« problma pr«s«nttd by oldtr homalttss youth who vtrt 
unpr«par«d to to liv« indtptndtntly. 

specific projects focused on the dev«lopnent of local 
l«v«^, holistic approaches to self-sufficiency including 
acquisition of basic lifs skills; altsrnative education; 
wployMnt preparation and placement; health cars and 
tr^atBttntJ financial minagem«nt; and housing opportunities. 

In addition, in cooperation with the National Youth 
Kssouree Csntsr, an ACYF grantee, a manual entitled 

Pathway to AHulthoadz Str>ti«qia« Te Praaar e Vouth fer 

lndat>amiant Livifm was published in May 1988. This manual 
is now in uss by shelters and other youth-serving agencies 
M a rvsourcs for developing a variety of independent 
living program models. 

Tho Far.ily and Youth Ser\*ices Bureau has also supported 
projects that der.onstrate the use of volunteers to vcrV. 
with sheltsrs, child welfare agencies and the police tc 
facilitate family reunification or other appropriate 
living arrangements for homeless youth, These projects 
focus on coordinating rechanisrs, ^cint planning, an^ 
cor.r.unicatior.s networking to assist existing corr.unity 
organisations to recruit volunteers tc serve as youth 
mentors, farily counselors and facilitators in develcpin? 
and providing alternative Iivi;ig arrangements, 

These sfforts in the area of services to older hsreless 
youth have resulted in a body of Knowledge and a s>5te* cf 
servicss and providers that provide an excellent 
foundation for the implementation of the nevl> estatlas^e:: 
Transitional Living Program for Homeless Youth. 

Launching tha Transitional Twina Program . I ar please:: 
to inform the members of this subcommittee that acVF is 
now launching thii new Transitional Living Program for 
Homeless Youth, An announcement of the availability of 
funds under thit^ program is currently being developed, ani 
we plan to award grants this summer to projects that will 
provide long-term shelter and services to help older 
hoMless youth become independent, responsible adults. 

Funds for this program were first made available to us 
this year, FY 1990. The purpose of the transitional 
living program, is to provide support for youth **for whor 
it is not possible to live in a safe environment with a 
relative** and for whom there is **no other safe alternative 
living arrangement.** The new program, in short, will 
provide for those youth who can't go home again. 
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K« btlitv« that this prograr, which is ■p€ca;icall> 
t«r9«ttd to hontltss youth, will b« an txctlltr.t 
ewplmtnt to tht Basic Ctntar progran I described 
••rlitr. 

In FY 1990, almost $10 rillion is availabit to inpItTnant 
tht Transitional Living Prograr for Hontlass Youth. With 
th«sa funds, vt anticipatt avardinrj fO to 60 grants for 
tha provision of dirtct sarvicts and shtlttr to homtlass 
youth. 

Th« shtlttr sarvicts offtrtd nay bt in group homts, host 
fanily honts, or suptrvistd apartntnts . Participating 
youth vill rtctivt training and txptritnct in basic lift 
skills, tducational advanctntnt, job attainntnt skills, 
and Mntal and physical htalth cart. 

Projtct staff vill prtpart a vritttn, individual iztd plan 
for tach youth, bastd on tht youth's particular nttds. 
dtsigntd to prorott tht transition to stlf-suf f icitnt 
living and to prtvtr.t long-ttrr dependtnct on social 
strvicts. 

Wt anticipatt that grants vill bt awarded and that the 
pro^tcts Will bt ir operaticr: by the enj cf this fisral 
ytar. 



THg INDEFEN!^£?:T Lrv:!::; :?:it:a::v£s ppogra.y 

A third prograr withir. ACVF, tht Indtptndtnt Living 
Initiatives Prograr (ILP) , does not targtt hcreltss yout^ 
sptcif ically. but it does strvt as an inpcrtant ntchanis- 
fcr the prtvtr.t icr of youth hcrtltssntss , 

Tht Indtptndtnt Living Initiativts Prograr prcvidts funds 
to Stata govarrrants for ^^trvicts that htlp youth waKt a 
succtssful trartition fro: fosttr cart to indtptndert 
living. Tht progran was first ir.plananttd in T\ 1568, 
vhtn $45 r.illion dollars in unrnatchad funds was 
distributad to stata govtrnntnts, basad on a formula that 
includad tha nu; '^r of childrtn in fosttr cart in the 
rtsptctivt Statas. 

Rtports for ry 1988 fron 45 Statts and tht District of 
Columbia indicata that ILP strvicts wtrt provided to 
approxinataly 19,000 youth agts 16 through 18-1/2, which 
is 6 months btyond tht agt at which nost youth Itavt 
fosttr cara. 
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ThtBt funds art not availatit to provide roor and bsara 
for tht youth; tht youth conctrn«d art alrtady housed ir. 
fosttr honts. Btyond this limitation, Statts have 
eonsidarabla fltxibility in how thty sptnd the funds. In 
FY 19S8» nost States provided basic skills training tc the 
youth, aither diractly or through contracts with private 
agancias. Many States trainad foster parents to help the* 
taach their foster youth the skills naeded for independent 
living. Many States also provided supervised practice 
living arranganants or transitional living settings. Sor.e 
States provided subsidies to encourage youth to remain in 
school • 

Prior to the enactment of the ILP« 25 States provided sore 
sort of basic living skills training to youth prior to 
leaving footer care. Nov, virtually all States provide 
this training, along with assuring development of 
individualited independent living plans for all youth in 
foster care. 



THt PRLC ABlSr PRgVE!;T:0!: PPSSR Ay FOP PUNAWAY AND HQvrLEgg- 
VQUTH 

The Drug Akuse Prevent lor Proora- for Pura^a-j and Hcrelesr 
Youth is our fourth prograr which focuses directly on 
services to horeless youth. 

Drug abuse has had an increasirgly severe irpact arsng 
Anerican youth. In 1565, 350, ODC youth (including 
runaway, honeless and other street youth) were arrestee 
for drug abuse violations and other drug-related 
offenses. As nentioned earlier, among youth entering cur 
Basic Centers, 15 percent cite problems of drug abuse and 
13 percent cite problers of alcohol abuse as reasons fcr 
running away or being homeless. Equally disturbing, I? 
percent cite drug and blcohcl abuse proklers of their 
parents amang their reasons for leaving hone. 

The street life environment of runaway and, particularly, 
homeless youth places then at exceptionally high ris>: of 
involvement in the abuse of illicit drugs and the related 
consequences of contracting and transmitting the AIDS 
virus through contaminated naedlas or sexual contact. 
There is no doubt that an increase in substance abuse has 
contributed to the trend of youth entering the Basic 
Centers today who are measurably more disturbed and more 
difficult to deal with than those served in the past. 
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Tht Run«v«y and Horclass Youth Prograr, throug** 
nttwork of Basic Ctntars, his triditionally baar. ;nvolvcd 
with tht probI«r.B of drug abust prtvtntion, raduction, ana 
tr«atMnt among this population. Tha passaga of tha 
Anti-Drug Abus« Act of 1988, Public Lav 100-690, has 
brought addtd rtsourcts for sddrsssing tht prtvtntion ans 
reduction of drug abust snong runaway and honaltss youth 
through support for strviets, rtstarch, and dair.cnstraticn 
activitits. 

Tht AdiBinis '.ration for Childrtn, Youth and Fanilias first 
inpltMnttd this n«v progran in FY 1989, awarding 104 
grants to public and private non-profit organisations and 
agonciM to addrtss tht drug abus« probltrts among runaway 
and hoMlftss youth. Tht activitits bting conduct ad by 
th«st granttts includt group, individual, family and pttr 
counstling; rtttrrals to trtatmant; community and 
school -bas«d prtvtntion and tducation tf forts; and tha 
dtvtlopmtnt of comnunity support systtns and othtr 
rtsourcts vhtr^ strvicas ara riniral. Two pro^acts in 
particular art focusing txclusivaly on the ntads of 
homtltss youth. 

Ont projtct, tha Vouth Continuur. of TRI-RYC, Inc. of Nav 
Havtn, Connacticut, will provide drug abuia prevar.tion 
strvicts to 250 honalass ycuth in tha Stata of 
Connacticut. The prciact :s providing ntdical, 
psychclogical , and oth&r counseling and castvorK sarvicas 
to sdoltsctnt honaltss parents and homaltss pregnant 
tttnagars. Thrcugh forral vcrKing agratrants, 35 outreac*- 
worktrs art bting trained to identify at-ris>: horaitse 
youth, and tht project is cocrdinating drug abuse 
prtvanticn and traatre-^t services ragion-wide. 

m addition, a model for colleboration between emergency 
shelters and community health centers for drug abuse 
prevention encng hor.eless youth is being developed. The 
project is also conducting ectivities to increese public 
and provider awereness of the problem of drug abuse arong 
homeless youth. 

The second project, Northside Ecumenicel Night Ministry cf 
Chicago, is using a motor home vehicle to provide 
intensive substance ebuse prevention, educetion and 
Mdical outreach serviccis for up to 300 homeless youth. 
The target erea is the business district end severel 
northside neighborhoods in Chicego, Illinois. 
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Tht irokilt vthiclt provides • 8tr*et*bated approach tc 
providing physical txan, tntrgtncy food and clothing, 
h#alth tducation on substanct abust, AIDS, basic hygiane 
and rtlattd topics, and counstling and rtftrral strvices. 
Tht projtct also tnhancas outrtach and prcgrar. 
coordination among youth strvict providari by having 
providtr rtprtstntatives ridt in tht vthiclt at Itast once 
a Konth to disstminatt information about thtir strvicts 
and programs « 

In FY 1990, ACYF will solicit applications for additional 
dtmonstration and strvict projtcts for drug education and 
prtvtntion among this population^ 

Also undtr tht Drug Abust Prtvtntion Prograr foi* Punaway 
and Homaltss Youth, ACYF has contracttd for tht 
dtvtlopm«nt of a drug tducation training curriculum for, 
and tht provision of ttchnical assistance to, runaway and 
homtltss youth ser\'ict providers. 

Finally, in FY 1990 a contract will be awarded tV evaluate 
the incidtnct of drug abuse ancng runaway and homeless 
youth. In part, this study will assess the nurber of 
runaway and honeltss youth abusirg drugs; the relet ionsh;c 
between parental drug abuse and its affect or these ycjtr. ; 
and the correlation between drug abuse and youth suicide. 



SERVicrc rRy;:prr th rov^h ccllaec?.at:c?: i .tth cthe? rrrrp^i 

In addition to the service progrars fcr which we are 
directly responsible, ACVF is collaborating closely vlt^ 
several other Federal agencies through which ue have been 
able to leverage strvicts to hor.eless youth. 

Health Pare Services for Honeless Youth. In FV 1988. a 
mer.orandur of understanding was signed with the Public 
Health Service, which had received funds under the Health 
Care for the Homeless Program of the Stewart KcXinney 
Homeless Assistance Act to set up 109 medical clinics 
across the country. Through this agreement, the directors 
of our 343 Basic Centers ir all the states were put in 
touch with the directors of the medical clinics nearest to 
ther. The result has been provision of medical care to 
many homeless youth who would otherwise have gone unserved. 
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Also through this agrttntnt, vt vtrt able tc arrange fcr t 
pilot prograr of mtdical studtnts voluntttrxng thtir tire 
in • nunbtr of our shtlttrs, prov'iding training to shclttr 
■ttff, scrttning youth for thtir mtdical nttds, and in 
SOM casta, bacaust of thtir vtry youth, acting as tht 
first fritndly conttct that a nunbtr of alitnattd hontltss 
youth htvt tvtr had with prof tssionals in our ntdical 
systtn. Wt anticipatt that this voluntttr ntdical studtnt 
tspsct of our collaboration with tht Public Htalth Strvict 
will h% txpandtd this yttr. 

Alt>S Pyvnt^ian Training . Additionally, through 
collaboration with tht National Znstitutt on Drug Abust 
(NXDA)t va havt batn ablt to providt AIDS prtvtntion 
trtining to tht staff of nany of our Basic ctnttrs. 
Bacaust hontltss youth art at high risk of contracting the 
AIDS virus, it is important that thost agtncits strving 
hontltss youth art properly traintd in this arta. 

At our rtqutat, KIDA develop«3 an AIDS prtvtntion 
curriculur. and i» providing training to youth service 
providers ecross the country. The curriculur focuses 
precisely on the risks of acquiring AIDS for which street 
youth ere extrenely vulnerable, that is, throuah use of 
dirty needles vhen teking drugs, through proriscucus se>.. 
and through prostitution. A contractcr hired by KIDA sent 
snail tears of trainers to several cities across the 
country to conduct short but effective twc-day vcrkshops 
based on this curriculur. In apprcxirately 20 cities, v€ 
arranged tc have the directors and staff of runaway ard 
honeless youth shelters participate m the training 
sessions . 

This effort is continuing and is being coordinated with a 
similar prograr vhich has been funded by the Centers fcr 
Disease control (CDC). The CDC prograr is being 
inplerented through the National Ketvor): of Punavay and 
HoTieless Youth Services, Inc., a private, non-profit 
organization vith a nenbership of over 500 youth-ser\ ing 
agencies. 

We are also exploring potential future collaborative 
efforts vith the National Institutes of Mental Health tc 
inprove access to nental health services for runaway end 
honeless youth, and vith the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Hitalth Adninistration to provide nore drug 
treatnent services to this population. 
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Kith this ttstimony, 2 havt britfly trac«d for you th« 
•volution of tht Runaway and NoiRtlass Youth Prograr. fror d 
»odt»t nujnbtr of projtctt that initially focustd 
•xcluaivtly on runaway youth to a conprahansivt att of 
prograrta that taka into account tha profclaris of both 
runaway and truly hoiRalaaa youth. Prograna adniniatarad 
Y ^^^^ includa conponanta that d«al with tranaitional 
living for oldar hoin«lasa youth, with indap«ndant living 
for youth coning out of fost«r cara, and with drug abuaa 
prav«ntion asong homalaaa youth. 

X hava also touchad on soma of tha raaaarch and 
dMonatration projacta that hava providad ua with a solid 
foundation on which to davalop programs for honalass youth 
and on our continuing afforts to analyza and undarstand 
tha problans of runaway and honalass youth. 

'Finally, I hava dascribtid our collaboration with othar 
Fadaral agendas in addressing th€ problars of runaway ari 
boneless youth. 

We will continue these efforts to inprove and nake nore 
responsive the acyf progrars that are designed to serve 
this pcpulaticr.. 

1 hope this infcrraticr. has beer helpf j1 : I would be hapf. 
to ansver any questions. 
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I wouie lijct te My lostthlnt 
about sy txptritnet. ttrtristhi ani hop* ovtr 
tht past fivt ytara. 

FItast xaka into acsount tht 
t^orits : ttll art lor t^.a purpoaa oi thci* 
aSoltasants «l;s bava gent throii^h aAd art 
foir4 ':^rout^■ har^B.Mpt si&ilir to ry o>.r.. 
t^^t thty right bantflt free wr. 

A t tht aft i If tttr. : tikt 
Itft next iy tr.t will ny ptrtr.ts. V; 
xati: t.Ma ilxt : astivtly uti;i« ir-ai 

ar.i aloctd, wMcr. wtt drasi^u zt prs^ltzs 
at f.cr« ar.S ishs:!. icscriir.^ to =:* ptrtr.ts 
: «ti ar. "u-.scr.rrsUiit cr^li" Sr, wi-.h -r.is 
bt.havior cf cir.t ari4 ehara*' troif.*;t 

acair.st st ty ry liftr tttftust zt £ psyii:*: 
eitputt wt tJtt, it was Juttllitl tr^-. I 
tant away. 

Tht juTtnllt co*^rt had a har.d ir. 
to vhtrt : was folnf, but it waa mainly up 
te ay partnti to tftciat. Ti» court rteoMtntd 
at solnc away to sohool. Thty dtscribad it 
to St at a boarding aehoo. tAviorctnt. ATI 
was tgrttd upon that it would bt a raitablt 
and htlthy Knabilitatior.. 
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TAt :i aontht X sptn: thtrt was 
la rtar of thoM living with at. 

?At •ehool %#at stgrtgAttd into 
Ifhitti B^Asjc, ar.i Sp4r.ith (roupt^ 7^.t UAtpcktr* but 
^.itrttooi rult *tf ?c txay with your own kinfir 
h'ntr. Ir.ttriciicr.f iii osc-r tr.«r« vis Elwayj dr-i$. 
vlcltr.et ttr^cl i.tutt ir.Tclvc^ wi^r. resiitr.ts is 

wtZl IS witr. stLf'. I haf stit A'-f=pvS tc It&vt 
thsrt. t«t tt:ft«si zr.f protlsrs o- c^tr-crou^iriC 

in sir.y 5ir.tr sti-t r^-. licilitys it v»s iiffisult. 
rwict r hii r-jT- iwiy ^izr. scr* «thtr rtsid«r.ts. 
but wt vtrt tlw&ys fcur.i tri treufht back. 

Svtr.Tu&lly I w&s tc {c f.crt or. 
vacatier. fcr two wttks and tr.tr. retur.*; t&Sji tc school- 
1 atvtr eaat bacic ntithtr did X ^^'htatT Hoae was 
a plASt whart I was not acctptad L-:tc ar.yiLore. 
TMa aatparianet atartad sy atrry-cd-round ir.te Connasticut't 
autt ahaltars. drug and alcohol rahabllitatian faeilitya. 
and group host a. 

Iwas hoatltss aany tiats w.Mlt 
izT MS. 57*- b«d It thtst prcgrirs. Agalr., 
—.♦"4 wir aJ.A&y£ £ prsfcltr >.*ifi ovtr-rro-dir.g. 
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l^«irl^.c ay ttrly chlldnoci yttrt 
1 eeul< ntvtr lazhoc me d&y r.e*. h&Tlr.c t. 
^aet to eai: hoat. Xy fatr.«r btlAC tr. attomty 
9Ri Ectiitr v. 31. K. wt iivti without atr.y war.^s- 

St tine at soup ki tc.^.tr.; . elttpir^ 
at ihtlttrs mi li%-ir.|; o- tr.t itrtt: 5-ri.'.i 
€a>* btc^ct a rtalitj, whlcr. Z tno-ir.; a* or.t 
sc-li r.tTtr hapjtr. r«. 

1 1 ws.t vti^y ssary t or it whtr. 
I turned 1: r.sv. ItgCly sr. sy o*t., t-.- beir^ c- 
zy 3wr. l1- Ccr.^. ? crr>;r.a*el:. Z gM.Lr.ft sczt 
aiiitiDr.» ar.i et^iedtd tc ie sostt.^iL^^ a^eut ny 
liie. kr.c*ir.i : diti''^ "*^« -^^ --^-f *«^y 

anyrDrt. 

To£ay I havt a trlfh t f u turt 
with eolXtfe eoasir^ aocn a statlt dir«ctlor. 

aiiaad. :'a& 19 no» &r.£ ».»iAC* that was tfttr.* this 
it now. 
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Senator Dodd, Thank you very much, Dr. Horn, for your testima 
ny. 

I have just a few questions. One has to do with the way the data 
is collected. You pointed out that shelter*hopping is a problem. 
What would be your response if such data collection were made 
mandatory rather than voluntary? What do you think the effects 
would be? 

Dr. Horn. Well, as you know, the current system is a voluntary 
system, and only about 60 percent of the shelters are currentlv pro- 
vided with information through the voluntary information forms. 

In addition to that, some percentage of those who do provide us 
with information only provide us with pa *tial information. I think 
that that system is inadequate for addressing the information 
needs that we need in order to administer this program properly. 

So we are currently studying within the agency the feasibility of 
developing a system where information would be required from 
each of the centers that receive Federal funds. 

Senator Dodd. Well, we know that some of the people who work 
in these shelters have objected to that kind of an appraach but 
their objection is not just a paperwork objection; a lot of it has to 
do with what is being collected, the type of information being 
sought, rather than the importance of having a solid database on 
which to consider legislation. 

In fact, some of them, which you heard before, say that the 
Youth Information Form needs to be updated to include more spe- 
cific questions about behaviors that could expose youth to the AIDS 
virus, involvement in gang activities and the problems in the 
youths' families. I wonder if you might share with us what specific 
changes you think need to be made in the form that HHS is using 
to collect data on the youth recovering in shelter care. 

Dr. Horn. I have examined the Youth Information Form, and I 
believe although there may be some changes that are required, ba- 
sically the form is not a bad form. In my opinion, the migor prob- 
lem is not the information that is contained in the form, but the 
fact that we are not getting it from all of the shelters. In fact, we 
are not sure whether there mi^ht be some biases in terms of the 
kinds of shelters that provide mformation to us, so when we ex- 
trapolate from the information we do get, it is not clear as to 
whether we are getting a total picture on what is going on out 
there in terms of the shelter population. 

I do think there may neea to be some changes in terms of the 
way we categorize homeless and runaway youth on the YIF form. 
In particular, I am concerned that there seems to be a separate cat- 
^ory for a throwaway/pushout and that may create some confu- 
sion in terms of how to categorize kids as homeless or as runaways. 
But on the form itself, there are places to indicate whether a use is 
in fact engaged in the use of illegal substances; there is a place to 
indicate whether they are engaged in prostitution, as well as homo- 
sexual behavior, and those behaviors seem to be the ones that place 
them most at risk. 

Senator Dodd. Let me raise this with you— and I appreciate that. 
But if your problem is trying to get people who work m these sh<^l- 
ters to be more cooperative in terms of the information you are 
seeking, and if they are saying one of their problems is what is on 
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the forms, what is being sought is not getting to the point. Obvious- 
ly, that is not suggesting that they are all right or you are wrong 
on this, but here you have an agency and a group people who 
are working in this area, and you have common goals. It seems to 
me that sitting down and trying to work out the kind of a form 
that would satisfy both you and what the people who work in these 
shelters believe is necessary, it seems to me you might be able to 
achieve the desired results without having to get what none of us 
want to see, and that is trying to mandate this, because that is self- 
defeating. When you get into a mandatory collection of data, you 
run into all sorts of court actions and; people are not being cooper- 
ative; the people who work in shelters see you as the enemy rather 
than someone who is trying to help them achieve, as I said a 
moment ago, the desired goals. 

Wouldn t it make some sense to try and sit down with some of 
those folks and try to work this thing out in a way that is satisfac- 
to^ to both of vou? 

Dr. Horn. There is no question that once we are fully into the 
process, as we are internally, and once we move that process for- 
ward, that we will be seeking the advice and counsel of those out- 
side groups that have to deal with this population and with this 
form. 

It seems to me that the best way to take a look at this form itself 
and look at revisions, would be to seek outside opinions, and the 
best place to seek those opinions are from the people who in fact 
use this form on a regular basis. 

There is no question that we will in fact, broaden the discussion 
to include outside groups as well when it is appropriate to do so. 

Senator Dodd. A week ago Monday, I spent several hours with 
the New York Childrens Health Project in a van that travels to 
homeless shelters in that city, which serves around 8,000 homeless 
children in New York City alone, and that number is growing. It is 
a medical van, and there a^^e two of them in the city. It is one that 
you may have read about or heard about that has been primarily 
funded and supported by the artist Paul Simon — our colleague 
Paul Simon also has a deep interest in this subject matter (and in 
fact, as a result of his efforts we have a GAO study, so the two 
Paul Simons are interested in this subject matter). The va.. is in- 
terestinff; one of the reasons it is so successful, is because of its 
data collection capabilities. Using a computer (this is medical infor- 
mation) enables tne project to tract these children and their fami- 
lies who are moving around all the time. 

They have had some 18,000 visits. Parents are bringing these 
children back, and now the average visits exceeds two. So you are 
beginning to get people coming back with children who need to 
have the second round of immunizations or whatever else. More 
importantly, these children are now identified and efforts are made 
to jfet them into the system; on to medicaid and WIC etc. 

This computerized system has its limitations. A lot of it is not 
collected because they are nervous about scaring off that parent 
from coming back in the second time. They would like to know 
more about their living conditions, about drug abuse and these 
other questions that come up, but the people who are in that van 
collecting that information are worried that they are going to scare 
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off the very people they are trying to bring into that process. So 
there is a legitimate concern, I think, about mandating some of 
these things, and yet a very worthwhile purpose to collect data and 
then to be able to collate it effectively so that when you get a 
young person who is shelter-hopping, you are reall> able to track 
him or her and provide better services for them. 

So I would be curious to know whether or not that kind of ap- 
proach is also being considered as a means of centralizing data in 
either cities or hospital networks. 

Dr. Horn. I agree with you that computer technology does allow 
one to create databases that can be very useful for a variety of pur- 
poses. What one has to weigh when one considers creating such a 
database with a computer-based system is the confidentiality con- 
cerns of the individual youth. So I think we are going to have to 
look very carefully and weigh the advantages of having a database 
that is in some ways interchangeable among shelters with the con- 
fidentiality needs of the individual client. 

I think that it is doable; it is doable through some system of iden- 
tification numbers that are essentially kept, perhaps. It is some- 
what premature to get too specific about that, but on the basic 
point that computer technology does give us the ability to create a 
database that may then be used for a variety of purposes, both 
from the policy standpoint, from an administrative standpoint and 
from an individual client standpoint, I think is well-taken. We do 
need to be sensitive to the confidentiality needs of the individual. 

Senator Dodd. What are you doing with the information you are 
getting now? One of the criticisms is there hasn't really been any 
analysis of the data by HHS. Is that a legitimate criticism? 

Dr. Horn. Well, we do take a look at that information, and we 
include that information in any reports. 

Senator Dodd. But analyzing it. 

Dr. Horn. Well, again, the problem that I have with that data- 
base at the moment is that it is not clear to me that we are getting 
a representative sample of the shelters that are participating in 
this voluntary system. That is why we are looking at the possibility 
of having some data required from each of the shelters. We are still 
very early in the discussions about what might go into such a 
system, and we are a long way from implementing something like 
that But I think you are quite right; I think we need to take a look 
at that database and do more analysis of what is in there. But 
again, I am not convinced that what we have right now is a repre- 
sentative sample, and if we start to do too many analyses based on 
something that may not be representative, we may come up with 
conclusions that are iust erroneous. 

Senator Dodd. Well, I would like to be kept— and I think my col- 
leagues would be on this— informed as you move forward on this 
decision on whether or not to mandate information. Please keep 
me posted before you make any announcements on that; I want to 
know what you are planning in that area. I don't disagree with 
what you ere trying to achieve here, but I am a bit uneasy about 
being self-defeating with that approach. 

Dr. Horn. And I agree with you. Senator. I think that if we 
create a system that then keeps kids from coming to a shelter for 
fear that information will be required and then therefore they stay 
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away from the shelters, we defeat ourselves, I agree with you about 
that. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. You are funding a study to be conducted by 
Macro Systems, Inc., that will analyze the causes of youth home- 
lessness. I wonder if you might share with us in what form these 
findings will be released and how the fmdings are going to be used 
by HHS, based on what you know at this point. 

Dr. Horn. Well, we are in the beginning stages of developing 
that project along with Macro Systems, and they are going to be 
doing interviews with actual youth as well as agencies that have 
interaction with the youth. Basically what they are interested in 
taking a look at is what kinds of pathways might lead a particular 
youth to become a runaway or homeless. So we are going to be 
taking a look at family characteristics as well as characteristics of 
the youth and other kinds of social pressures that might be impact- 
ing upon the youth in their decision to run away or that leads to 
the circumstance where they are in fact homeless. 

Three reports are going to be developed from this— a report on 
the findings on the causes of youth homelessness and the ch' .ac- 
teristica and needs of homeless youth, and two stand-alone reports 
on the relation of parental and youth substance abuse to youth ho- 
melessness and on the relation of child abuse and neglect to youth 
homelessness. 

Senator Dodd All right. Dr. Horn, I appreciate that very, very 
much, and keep us posted. I know some of my colleagues on the 
committee may have some additional questions they would like to 
submit to you, and I would ask if you'd respond to those as soon as 
possible in writing to the committee so we can have your answers. 
And again, if you would keep us posted on both your own approach 
on the data collection as well as on the Macro Systems study, that 
would be very, very helpful in terms of the legislation which we 
are drafting and moving forward on. 

Dr. Horn. Thank you for having me. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much for coming to the hearing. 

Our second panel is Ms. Delia Hughes, Executive Director of the 
National Network of Runaway and Vouch Services in Washington, 
DC, and she will be discussing the estimated 100-300,000 young 
people living on the streets or in shelters in this country. 

She is going to be accompanied by two young people, Brigit and 
Rashida, and I would ask you both if you would come up and join 
Ms. Hughes at the table. 

Let me at the outset first of all thank you, Ms. Hughes, for your 
efforts, but also a special thanks to you, Brigit, and to you, Ra- 
shida, for being willing to come forward and talk. It is one thing to 
be an expert in the field where you have spent a life professionally 
involved in these questions; it is another matter entirely to appear 
as a witness where you have been directly involved. It takes a lot 
of courage to come forward and publicly talk about a lot of tough 
times and difficult periods in your life. And I know I speak for all 
of my colleagues on this committee and everyone in this room, and 
many people who are not in this room, who appreciate very much 
that kind of courage to come forward and to be willing to discuss 
your lives openly with people and with the committee. 
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So I really want you to know how much I appreciate your being 
here today, and thank you Ml get to you both in a minute I just 
want you to relax and talk as if you were with someone else who 
was a good friend. 

Ms. Hughes, we thank you for being here, and we'll take your 
testimony and then hear from both Brigit and Rashida. 

STATEMENT OF DELLA M. HUGHES. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH SERVICES. INC., 
WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY BRIGIT CULHANE AND 
RASHIDA 

Ms. Hughes. Thank you very much. Chairman Dodd, and thanks 
for holding this hearing on homeless youth. 

Robert Frost once wrote, '*Home is where, when you have to go, 
they have to take you in.'* 

As you have said, there are an estimated 100,000 to 300,000 
homeless adolescents who don't have any place to go. And when I 
say that, I mean literally no place to go except the streets. They 
can't go back home. They have been ejected from the welfare 
system. They are not in any kind of relationship with the court nor 
are they in a relationship with any of our shelter systems or with 
the State departments of human services They really, literally, 
fending for themselves. 

These young people don't have stable living arrangements, obvi- 
ously. They are very mistrustful of adults and other helpers. They 
lack access because of their own ability to have access to funds for 
services, for administrative barriers. They are afraid, ignorant of 
how you even access systems, and generally are ill-informed about 
what is out there, what is even available. 

The young people that I'm going to talk about may be a part of 
that 100,000 to 300,000 young people. They are young people who 
have been seen by the runaway and homeless youth service system; 
that is how we know about them 

The reasons for their homelessness are varied. Many young 
people flee their homes because of parental abuse, neglect There 
are chaotic family situations in which they exist where there may 
be parental alcoholism or other chemical abuse. They may be 
forced from their homes when their parents cannot deal with their 
own economic situations, with their own marital problems or other 
emotional problems, and they find that caring for a teenager is 
simply beyond their own capabilities. 

Some youth become involved with alcohol and drugs. They 
engage in substance abuse or other kinds of delinquent behaviors, 
and their parents and the youth themselves cannot manage their 
own behaviors; they cannot control themselves. 

Sometimes when youth become seriously out of control, they 
know that, they are aware of it. They frequently experience depres- 
sion and suicidal tendencies. Sometimes they may run away, as one 
young man told me, simply to save their own lives. They hope they 
can have another chance by going out into another environment 
even if that environment is as dangerous as the streets. 

Young people also who are homeless are young people who have 
been through the social service system. A study in Massachusetts 
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found that young people coming to their shelter averaged six differ- 
ent out-of-home placements in the year before they put their foot 
in the front door. 

Young people who are forced or feel forced to go to the streets 
have their vitality and their vulnerability exploited. These young 
people have very few life skills, very few life experiences that pre- 
pare them for what they experience on the streets. How many of 
that would have that ourselves? Many rely on "survival sex" just 
to ensure that they have a place to stay or food to eat, clothing to 
wear, or transportation. , 

They appear invisible to many because they hide; they dont 
want to be seen. They fear for what might happen to them. And 
again, they lack access to those so many needed services. They 
need that mental health care, they need education—they just need 
adult support and guidance. . 

So what can we do? The problem is overwhelming to them. It is 
sometimes overwhelming to us. As we begin the last decade of this 
century, we face many challenges and hard decisions. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act established a very impor- 
tant and very effective intervention point for both runaway and 
homeless youth. The basic shelters are 24-hour access points, crisis 
intervention access points, that our young people need when they 
need it, any time of the night, 365 days of the year. These basic 
shelters can be compared in manv wavs to emergency rooms in 
hospitals. It is the place of access that they have to get that imme- 
diate, intensive triage, that assessment of what is goin^; on with the 
young person, what needs to happen, but very, very import:*ntly, 
the kind of support and care that can help them stabilize the crisis 
that they feel at the moment. 

It is really important that as we look forward to what needs to 
be done with our system, that we build from these shelters rather 
than weakening them by expanding them to take care of other 
needs that really need to be dealt with by specialized programs. 

We have done a disservice to our young people and to our service 
providers by forcing programs over and over and over again to take 
young people who don't really belong, and we set them up for fail- 
ure in that way. The programs are not designed to meet their 
needs, and so they fail. 

We need the coordinated continuum of care that you referred to 
earlier in which funding follows the young people in need and not 
the other way around. We need prevention services that act to 
strengthen families. We need increased outveach efforts to get the 
young people off the streets. We need aftsrcare and transitional 
services for youth who are leaving the shelters. And we need other 
specialized kinds of programs dealing with substance abuse, more 
intensive behavioral or emotional proolems, t^nd sc forth. 

Research and demonstration projects can heir us identify which 
of those we need to be looking at. 

Senator Dodd, you have certainly been a leader in terms of the 
Young Americans Act. We appreciate very much your introduction 
of that legislation in the last session. We whole-heartedly support 
that and will do eveiything that we can to assist you in passing 
that. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 
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Ms. Hughes. The government needs to support efforts to identify 
who the youth are. You were asking about data collection. We 
agree; we need to know who the young people are. But we need to 
know also what works for them. We need to have a better and 
more comprehensive understanding of what the needs are, what 
the various circumstances and presenting problems are that they 
bring to us as they come to us and what the disposition is when 
they leave. And we need to ensure that they receive quality serv- 
ices. 

Federally-funded runaway centers, we also believe, should be re- 
quired to link with health care providers. The Primary and Pediat- 
ric care for Disadvantaged Children Act that was introduced last 
week by you is an important step in helping us make that kind of 
linkage and making that health care available. 

In conclusion, we need to see homeless young people as more 
than just a collection of problems. We mst value their energy, their 
resilience, their ability to survive an often hostile world. We must 
see and help those young people see who it is that they can 
become. 

The Nation's young people await our leadership, and the Nation- 
al Network looks forward to working with you as you move for- 
ward to meet the challenges discussed today. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hughes follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEyENT OF DELLA M. HUGHES 



Chairman Dodd and members of th« Subcommittee, my name 18 
Delia Hughes. I am Executive Director of the National Network of 
Runaway and Youth Services. Thank you for holding this hearing 
today, and thank you for this opportunity to speak before this 
esteemed Subcommittee whose work is so critical to the health and 
velfate of millions of children and youth. 

Robert Frost once wrote, "Home is where. . .when you have to go, 
they have to take you in." There are an estiiaated 100,000 to 
300,000 adolescents who don't have a place where they'll always 
take you in. These young people are living on their own often 
on the streets, eating out of dumpsters — without the supervision, 
nurturance, or support we expect from a parent or other adult. 

The National Network of Runaway and Youth Services represents 
youth'-serving agencies and programs from across the country, as we 
tell the stories of these young people and their families. 
Implicit in our statements is a challenge to the nation to provide 
support and services for high-risk youth, so they may lead safe, 
healthy, and productive lives. 

Charaeteristiea of Momeless vauth 

Efforts to count and characterize these youth are limited by 
the fact that these young people are profoundly isolated from 
community life — they do not have stable living arrangements, they 
are often mistrustful of adults and helpers, and they lack access 
because of economics, administrative barriers, fear, and ignorance 
to health, educational, mental health, and other social services. 
Homeless youth do not conform to a single profile and often 
attempts to define them tell more about the writer than the young 
people who are seen daily by street workers and shelter staff. 

Data froi^ the federally-funded centers that serve runaway and 
homeless youth indicate the following: 



About 211 of the youth served at these centers conform 
to the Department of Health and Human Services definition 
of homeless youth under 18, needing services, and 
without a place of shelte" providing supervision and 
care. 

Although a homeless youth is most often white, male, and 
at least 15 years old, young people who are homeless 
represent every segment of American society: they are 
every color, ethnicity, and religion; they are rural, 
urban, and suburban; they are straight, gay, lesbian, 
and bisexual; and they were affluent, poor, and in- 
between before they bec&me homeless. 

When compared to runaway youth, homeless youth tend to 
be older, inore likely to be n&le, less likely to be 
attending school, and more likely to have been away from 
home for a longer period (GAO, 1990). 
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9hm emua^a of Youth Mo«#l<«eii<«> 

Estimatts and dtfinitions of these youth may differ, but 
service providers know these young people: they know who they are 
•nd where they come from. Youth workers know that these young 
people ire not living on their own to realize dreams of personal 
•utohOAy ind idventure . Life on the street ippears to be the most 
viible option for youth who can not return to their families or who 
can not receive services through service systems already in place. 

The reasons for their homelessness are viried. Many of these 
young people flee their hoves to escipe parental neglect, sexual 
and/or physical abuse, or other chaotic situations (e.g., family 
violence, parental alcoholism or substance abusr) which they can 
not tolerate, other youth are forced from their homes by parents 
who can not cope with their own marital, economic, or emotional 
problems and find caring for a teenager beyond their capabilities. 

Some youth become involved with drugs and alcohol. They 
engage in substance abuse and/or other behaviors that their 
parents, and the youth themselves, can not manage. Vouth who 
become seriously out of control frequently experience depression 
and suicidal tendencies. They may run, as one young nan said, "to 
save their lives." They hope they can have another chance by 
radically anJ completely changing their environnent. 

Many homeless young people were removed fror their hones years 
before due to abuse, sexual exploitation, neglect, or abandonment 
by their caretakers. After a serjes of foster hones and other 
placements, too often they either agc-ou' ot the child welfare 
system with no living skills, run away fron placerent and are not 
found, or prove to be such a "difficult case" that they are given 
early emancipation. 

A 1985 Study in Massachusetts of youth-emergency shelters 
indicated that the young people served had averaged 6 different 
out-of-home placements in the yfe-.r prior to their shelter stay. 
Further, children removed from their homes due to abuse or neglect 
before their Ijth birthdays averaged 11 moves per year. In the 
year preceding the study, only 5% of the young people surveyed 
remained in a stable placement, and 65% had sought emergency 
shelter up to 5 times (The Greater Boston Adolescent Emergency 
Network, 1965). After years of shuffling between foster hOFes, 
emergency shelters, psychiatric hospitals that take medicaid-f und^d 
youth for 30 day-assessments, and juvenile justice or mental health 
facilities, many youth "finally conclude that the streets meet 
their needs better than the child services system. . . (Athey, 1989) ." 

Some youth are refugees or undocumented imrigrants who are 
living in the United States to earn money to send to their 
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fanilits. They ofttn fact language barriers m addition to the 
problems experienced by other hone less youth. 

Other youth are separated from their families when the family 
becoaes homeless and can no longer care for the children or when 
the fanily seeks refuge in a shelter and the adolescent child is 
denied adaission e.g., shelters for battered women usually do 
not admit older children. 

Coneemieiiaee ef Youth Mftaal^aaa^aa 

While youth who become homeless may have had little in common 
with each other when they were living at home or were in a more 
stable court -mandated placement, living without adult support and 
guidance is a great equalizer. Honeless youth often lack access 
to things many adults take for granted: bathrooms « places to bathe, 
warm places to sleep, regular and balanced meals, transportation, 
and people in their lives whom they can trust. 

These young people have few skills or life experiences with 
which to earn a living. They are extremely vulnerable and are 
easily exploited. Many must rely on "survival sex" 3ust to ensure 
a place to stay each night or for food, rides, and clothes. They 
appear invisible to many, because they are disconnected from 
community life. They lack access to schools, health care, 
families, counseling services, and other community support systems. 
Many of them arc in need of mental health care due to substance 
abuse or depression. 

Their behavior and life circumstances put ther at risk for a 
number of debilitating problems: 

o HIV inf ection/AlDS . Some programs for runaway and 
homeless youth in high- incidence areas report that 7% 
(and more) of their clients who have been tested for HIV, 
the virus that causes AIDS, are infected. Homeless 
youth, infected cr not, often lack HIV prevention 
information, the negotiation skills necessary to practice 
safer behavior, and access to condoms or bleach to 
disinfect needles. Also, the adults who sexually assault 
and exploit homeless youth are rarely interested in risk 
reduction and pay youth more if they forego condom use. 
Too often, because of their profound isolation, homeless 
youth lack the will to save their lives through less 
risky behavior. 

o Emotional Problems. Suicidal ideation and attempts run 
as high as 60% among honeless youth. Reported rates of 
clinical depression among homeless youth range from 29 
to 84% (Shaffer L Caton , 1984; Yates et al., 1988). 
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o Early Prtgnency. in a study that focustd on haalth 
•trvices to homaless paopla in 19 cities, homeless girls 
agad 16-19 had the hi.)haat pregnancy rate of any other 
age group. Thirty-one percent of the 16-19 year-olds 
receiving health service* were pregnant, as compared to 
9% of the contrt-.l group used (Wright, 1989). Other 
service providers estimate the rate of pregnancy for 
hoaelsss young woven is as high at 50%. 

o Health problems. Homeless youth are nearly twice as 
likely to suffer from chronic p^,sical ailments as their 
non-ho»eless counterparts (Wright, 1989). Most of these 
health problems can be easily treated and many can be 
prevented; however, youth lack access to services. 

o Drug and alcohol abuse and dependency. f(#p'^rted rates 
of subst?r^ce abuse among homeless adolescents range 
between 70-85% (Shaffer 4 Caton, 1984, Yates et al . , 
1988, Potheram-Borus, Koopman 4 Bradley, 198?). 

Preventing or treating these problems is very difficult given 
the lack of stability in these young people's lives. Just securing 
shelter on a day-to-day basis and remaining relatively safe from 
assault is consuming. 

■arriara to STvie« 



Vouth who reach out for help unfortunately may face nurerous 
barriers to service. For example, too few residential services are 
targeted for these youth. Often runaway programs are full and must 
turn away runaway and homeless teens seeking residence in order to 
stay in compliance with state licensing requirements. Program 
expansion is difficult given that federally-funded youth shelters 
receive annual grants of less than $150,000. 

Youth emergency shelter programs are designed for a short-term 
stay of two weeks or less. The focus is on crisis resolution, 
stabilization, and reuniting families. Runaway programs act as the 
point of access for runaway and homeless youth into the service 
delivery system, and programs consistently broker for additional 
services (e.g., getting the child welfare agency to take custody 
when the youth has been abused or neglected). In most cases, 
programs successfully execute these activities. 

However, the increasing numbers of youth who ccn not return 
to their families, who can not get into a treatment program, or who 
are not appropriate for foster care still need a safe and nurturing 
environment after the initial two-week stay. At that point, non- 
crisis, on-going shelter and other support services are needed. 
Currently, youth who need longer periods of assistt^nce may be 
forced back on the streets if their comr»unity does not have 
transitional living or other alternative long-tern residential 
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••rvic«s. Most comnunitias do not hava thasa sarvicas, laaving 
youth with f«w safa options. 

Shaltars for tha adult population oftan rafuse to sarve youth 
youngar than 18 yaars, and shaltar lifa prasants many dangars for 
taans — a.g. , saxual and physical assaults. No systam of sarvicc 
is MiKlatad aithar by tha statas or tha fadaral govarnmant to 
provida for th«sa almost totally disanf ranchisad youth. Thay arc 
axcludad froa axistinq sarvica systans and ara oftan outsida of 
rasaarch, planning, and funding af forts. 

Thara ara othar barriars facad by youth who can not liva with 
thair fanilias. Tha pronisa of salf-suf f iciancy for thosa homcdass 
young paopla who ara lucky ot old anough to ^ava tha education, 
skills, and maturity to sacura and kaap jobs is thraatanad by sub- 
BiniBun (or training wagas) for naw workars that aaka naating basic 
axpansas difficult. Tha lack of affordable housing nagativaly 
af facts young paople as wall as singla adults and faniilias. 

Homalass youth characteristically lack money, insurance, or 
madicaid-covaragc with which to buy naaded services. They are 
oftan excluded from appropriate services (e.g., public welfare, 
educational, health, mental health, 30b training) because of 
administrative policies and procedures that make service provision 
contingent upon parental notification or consent, presentation of 
positive identification, or proof of permanent Jiddress. In 
addition, an over-burdened child welfare system and often 
unrosponsive mental health system too often are at the root of a 
young person's homelessness. 

Currtat •irvices for MoBeiess Youth 

Having personal histories often filled with incidents of adult 
betrayal and failure to support and protect, homeless adolescents 
do not trust adults and most professionals wishing to help them. 
However, we find that good service and respect consistently 
mitigate this tendency. Essential servic^is that help reconnect 
youth with their communities include: prevention programs? street 
outreach programs; emergency shelter and food; street clinics or 
Bobile medical services; alternative school programs; youth 
eBploynent programs? outreach and residential programs for young 
Bothers; counseling services, out-patient and residential? and 
transitional living programs that promote skill -building to ensure 
economic self-sufficiency, educational proficiency, personal 
heelth, and strong interpersonal relationships. 

ChallaiiQas far thm >^tyrt 

As we begin the last decade of this century, we face many 
challenges and hard decisions. in the interest of the next 
generation, we believe the following commitments must be made. 
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h eoor«i»«t«d, eeaiiBttua of e«r«^ in which fuadiag fellows 
ypttsg poopl* in B««d sad not th« eth«r w«y •round, sust bo 
pr«vi««d. 

o Provontion ond oorvicoo thtt tct to otrongthon fomilios 
■ust bo onphosisod, Runowiy contort hivo provon thoir 
offoctivonoss in reuniting young pooplo with thoir 
fuiilios. Tho contors oloo provide on oltomotivo to 
running twey for youth — i,e,, e dietrought young poroon 
goos to the center ineteed of out on the etreete end 
r«Mins in • eife ind eupportive environnent es family 
■•dieti^T* begins. However, there ere Btny opportunities 
for prevention long before the youth cells e hotline or 
knocks et e ehelter'e door thit need to be teken. In 
eddition, hone*b«sed end other eervices designed to keep 
fenilies intect need further development end sdequete 
funding. 

o Outreech efforts to get these young people off the 
streets must be supported. Too many respected street 
outreach programs heve ended beceuse their research end 
demonstretion money ren out end they could not find other 
interested funders. Aggressive, street outreech services 
are basic end should not remain in the reelm of 
denonstretion. As a NNRYS membv^r from Connecticut 
recently said, "^The pimps end drug dealers alrerdy have 
a very sophisticated street outreach progrem for kids; 
we need to be able to compete.** 



Aftercare and transitional services for youth leaving 
shelter must be provided. The new transitional living 
program for homeless youth is critical. It should be 
closely monitored, essential components should be 
delineeted through research end evaluation, the cost of 
neking these services more evailable and accessible to 
homeless youth should be celculated, and services should 
be funded et e level thet begins to address the need. 

Other specielized-cere research and demonstration 
programs for homeless youth should be provided — e.g., 
programs for young mothers end their children. 



X metioBel youth policy should be esteblished. We epplaud 
your leadership, Senator Dodd, in this effort and thank you for 
introducing S. 1911, the Young Americens Act, last session. This 
legisletion is very importent to our members. In fact, the initial 
impetue for the Act ceme from one of our ennual public policy 
symposiums and a Wingspreed conference the National Network hosted 
in 1965. 
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Th« Young Anaricant Act n««dt to b« •n«ct«d this y«ar for 
Mvoral roaaona< 

o Tho Young AMricana Act raprosonta a comprahanaiva 
approach and takaa tha flrat atapa to daval oping a 
national plan for ehlldran and youth. Evan acononically- 
atrappod paranta don*t raiaa thair childran in a 
pic.{>Mal fashion, daciding for axaapla to only focua on 
•dur::cional n'iada vhila ignoring thair child* a phyaical, 
Mntal, and d valopmantal nooda. Tha fadaral govarnMant 
shouldn't, aithar. 

o In addition, tha proviaion of a Hhita Houaa Confaranca 
on Young Anaricana and statutorily astabliahlng tha 
Adainiatration of childran, Youth, and Faniliaa aa a 
psraanant antity can furthar Mova tha nation toward a 
unifiad plan. 

o Juat aa faniliaa in criaia at tinaa jattiaon thair oldaat 
childran, Aiiiarica*a aarvica dalivary ayatam too oftan 
dropa or axcludaa youth from ita attantion and aarvicaa. 
Tha Young Amaricana Act rapraaanta a plan that includaa 

youth. 

o Programa aarving runaway and honalaaa youth f aca tha 
challangaa of unaaay naighbora, inadaquata phyaical 
planta, holding onto to poorly paid, ovarworXad ataff, 
and tha difficulty of aecuring aducationai, madical, 
long-tarm raaidanti^l, and othar aarvicaa for homalaaa 
youth. To aurviva organiiatlonally and to h<ilp raconnact 
ditanfranchiaad youth to coninunity Ufa, thaaa community- 
baatd organiiatKna hava had to craata atrong linkagaa 
witi> othar av^tama a.g., child walfara, aducational, 
vocatic:^«l juvanila juatica, law anforcamant, haalth 
cara, nantal haalth. Strong coordination of aarvicaa at 
tha local laval ia waakanad whan parallal afforta ara 
abaant at atata and fadaral lavala. Tha Youn^ Amaricana 
Act amphaaitaa tha naad for atrong collaboration and 
coordination batwaan public aganciaa. 

Tha govariisaiit naada to aupport afforta to idantify who thaaa 
youth ars, vhat work a, and anaura thay raoaiva quality aarvicaa. 

o Appropriate data collaction ahould ba mandatory for 
fadarally*f undad public and privata programa. 

o Punda to pay for data collaction, program avaluation, and 
traval budgata for program raonitora ahould ba providad. 

o Tha Admlniatration for Childran, Youth, and Tamil iaa 
ahould provida plana for diaaamination of information and 
training/tschnical aaaiatancs for aarvics providara. 
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Comnunitits and runaways ctnters which wish to adopt new 
ssrvicts should not havt to rtinvtnt the wheel. For 
•xenple, although successful street outreach prog^^ams can 
be found in eome comaunities across the nation, how to 
develop and neintain these programs remains anecdotal. 
There ie no written guide on outreach programs or a plan 
of training and technical aeeietance to facilitate 
replicetion of successful prograas. 

Barriere to eervioee met be reoogaiied and eliminated. 

o Services should be available for homeless young people 
who are older than 18. 

o various parental consent reguirements need to be 
reexamined, so homeless youth who are in need of service 

but not in need of custodial care from the state, can 
receive crucial services. In such cases , the kind of 
support and guidance we assume when parents are involved 
could be provided by an adult friend, counselor, or youth 
worker. 

The Adainistretion of Children, Youth, and Families should 
examine the problem of adolescent abuse end begin to generate 
rameAies. The very existence of homeless young people points to 
the failure of the child welfare and other child-service systems: 
It is assumed that if a young person can not be erred for by their 
parents, the state should and will assume custodial duties. Public 
egencies need adequate funding to bring down caseloads. They 
should be required to ensure services for all children under 18 who 
fall under CPS and other guidelines, whether they are boarder 
babies or young children or teenagers. 

Increesed coordination of programs within the Department of 
■ealth end Hiiman Services (HH8) end between Justice end HH8 is 
needed to evoid duplicetion of efforts. 

AffordebXe housi.ng must be e netionel priority. To that end, 
we support an amendment to S. 566 that would allow rent subsidies 
for homeless youth ani trose youth who age-out or leave foster care 
end have no family or other safe living arrangement. Rent 
subsidies should also be made available to families who have been 
identified by social service agencies as lacking adequate housing, 
when that condition is the primary factor in imminent removal of 
a child for placement in foster care or prevents a child in foster 
care from being reunited with the family. 

Reelth educetion end prevention demonstration projects should 
be supported. Technical assistance and training to providers is 
needed to ensure that staff and residents of youth shelters receive 
frequent training (including accurate information and skills- 
building opportunities) about the prevention of sexually 
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transmitttd diseases (e.g., HIV), pregnancy, and drug and alcohol 
abuse . 

rederally-fUBded runaway eentera should be required to link 
vith health ears providers and •aeouraqed to overeoae barriers that 
keep youth in eBsrqeney shsXter froa receiving educational 
services. The Primary and *^diatric Care for Disadvantaged 
Children Act of 1990, introduced last week by Sen. Dodd, is an 
important step in making health care more available to 
disadvantaged children and youth and should be enacted. 

PiaalXy, young people should be included in the planning and 
implementation of policies and programs that affect them, we lose 
an important resource when wt devalue their ability to contribute. 
Through youth participation and empowerment we not only increase 
the probability that youth programs will have the intended effects, 
we prepare the next generation for l* dership. 

In conclusion, we need to see homeless young people as more 
than a collection of problems. We must value their energy, 
resilience, and ability to survive ar often hostile world, we must 
see, and help young people to see, who they can become. The 
nation's young people await our leadership. The National Network 
looks forward to working with you as you move forward to meet the 
challenges discussed today. 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much for your testimony, Ms. 
Hughes. I thank you for your support as well for the two other 
pieces of legislation which are still pending here, and we believe 
they will be of some help as well. 

Let me tell our audience a little bit about our two witnesses who 
are with Ms. Hughes. They are Brigit and Rashida. 

I will point out we Ve got several young people in the back of the 
room— how many people from Connecticut in the back of the room? 
[Applause.] 

Senator Dodd. This is called "committee packing *. [Laughter.] 
Brigit is from Connecticut, and we again thank you for being 
here. 

Let me just give a little background on Brigit, and if I am incor- 
rect in any of this information, you correct me immediately. As I 
understand it, you left home at age 14, and you were in a series of 
foster homes and institutions for child delinquents until the age of 
17. You were under the care of the Connecticut Department of 
Children and Youth Services in our home State. 

You eventually entered the Greenwich Youth Shelter where you 
successfully went through that program. You are now working and 
attending a junior college, and we commend you for those efforts. 

What I tried to say in the opening statement, Brigit reflects. 
Your dad is a lawyer, and your mom is a nurse. You are not from 
an impoverished family at all, but came from the upper or middle- 
income strata as we normally would think of it. Ana vou are going 
to share with us some of your own thoughts and feelings about 
what it was like during those years. We again appreciate your will- 
ingness to talk about your experiences. 

Kashida is 18, and she is from the District of Columbia. She is 
going to describe how it was to be living with a mom who had a 
serious health problem, an alcohol problem, and also living in a 
home situation where there were some serious problems with her 
stepfather during those years, forcing you to Yrve to make a deci- 
sion to leave home. 

I understand you sought help in a number of places before get- 
ting some strong support from the Sasha Bruce House, and you are 
going to discuss the difficulties that you have gone through as a 
young person. 

One point that my colleague and dear friend from the House, 
George Miller, who chairs the Select Committee there— he has 
spent a ^eat deal of time on this issue and has really been in- 
volved with it over a number of years. And one nignt, while just 
the two of us were talking, he said something I have never forgot- 
ten in looking at this question. He said the decision of a young 
person to leave home in most cases— and Tm not talking about 
someone who runs away for the night or the weekend or gets upset, 
but the person who really makes that very difficult decision- 
makes a very adult, rational decision. Many young pecple make a 
very mature decision that an adult, confronted with anything like 
the circumstances they were living under, u\^y were thinking ra- 
tionally, would arrive at the same conclusio;*. 

I remember being stunned by that conclusion he had reached, 
and yet as I listen to you. Ms. Hughes, and listen to others, I am 
reminded of that quote, and it seems to me that is what you are 
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saying, that in many cases here, these are not adolescent or child- 
ish decisions; these are very mature decisions, reached only after 
having given up on every other possibility that could exist at home. 

If that is the case, Td like to hear all of you address that. 

Briffit» why don't we begin with you. If you've got a statement, 
we'll be glad to hear it, and the same with you, Rashida, and then I 
will address some questions to all three of you. 

Brigit. 

Ms. CuLHANE. Hi. My name is Brigit Culhane, and I am from 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and I am 19. 

I would just like to thank the subcommittee for allowing me to 
speak today about some of my past experiences. I am a bit nervous, 
so Dlease bear with me. 

Senator Dodd. Don't worry about it. 

Ms. CuLHANE. At the age of 14, I had left my home because of a 
number of reasons. I was involved in drugs and alcohol, truancy, 

t'ust basically a lot of misbehaviors. Because of an incident that 
mppened in my home, I was involved in the juvenile court system 
in (Connecticut, and they suggested that I be sent away. And both 
court and parents agreeing, and I not really having much of a say 
in the matter, I left, and I was at a so-called boarding school for 
about 11 months* and I would just like to share with you some of 
myexperiences there. 

There were many different racial groups at this school. My best 
description of the school would be the streets of, say, Hartford, 
Connecticut brought to the back woods of East Hadham, Connecti- 
cut. It was really a very unsuitable environment. There was sexual, 
physical and emotional abuse going on with the residents as well 
as with the staff members. 

After being there for 11 months, I, on my own, decided to leave, 
discharged myself and never returned. 

From there, I was not welcome back at my home because I had 
never discussed my leaving with my parents, plus the fact that 
there was a certain amount of dysfunctional family. And since I 
was not able to go home, I was going from shelters — the Greenwich 
Youth Shelter, which you spoke about — and I was involved in 
group homes, and drug and alcohol rehabilitation. I never really 
found that these programs helped me out too much. 

I really was struggling to fmd a place to live for a few months at 
a time and really not being able to choose where I would go, but 
just really going there just to have a bed to sleep in. 

But I do feel that these programs are good for the people who are 
suitable to be in the programs. I feel that there is a problem with 
overcrowding. I would at times have to wait a number of days, 
staying on the streets or staying at shelters, to get into a program 
because there were no available beds, and unfortunately, people 
who were court-appointed to these programs got priority over the 
people V So went in voluntarily, and I was going voluntarily. 

I am now. I was in group homes and shelters, and then really 
making the transition, not even being prepared to go into the adult 
system, which is a big change from the youth agencies that they 
have, in Connecticut. 

Unfortunately, I have had to experience the reality of eating in 
soup kitchens, and to tell you the truth, because my family situa- 
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tion, never really thought I would end up living on the streets and 
in these adult shelters. I just never thought it would happen to me. 
But it does happen to many, many youth in the United States. 

I just really feel that it is important for me to say today that I 
am doing well, and I know you don't have to stay in a situation if 
you don't want to. And I know I don't belong on the street, and I 
know I don't belong in soup kitchens, and I don't have to be there. 
Therefore, I made steps in bettering my life. 

I think that's about all I want to say 

Senator Dodd. So you consider yourself lucky, in a sense, to come 
out of it— you didn't get the sense that the system at the time was 
providing the kind of help to you, but rather, you did it sort of on 
your own? 

Ms. CuLHANE. Basically, yes. 

Senator Dodd. But did you see a number of people during that 
process who did not have that same whatever it took in your case 
to make the decision to move away from the kind of life that you 
were leaving— others who were not in that situation? 

Ms. CuLHANE. There were some in the same situation as mine. I 
remember running away several times from some programs. Fd 
like to say that I never did complete a program. I was either kicked 
out, I ran away, or there was just some reason why I could not 
flnish the program. 

Senator Dodd. All right. Thank you very much, Brigit. 

Rashida, we thank you for coming this afternoon as well. 

Ms. Rashida. Hi. My name is Rashida, and I am 18 years old. 

I lived with my aunt since I was 7 years old because my mother 
was an alcoholic, and most of the time she was sick. A few years 
ago, my aunt and I argued all the time. We just constantly argued, 
and we were not getting along at all. 

A man who lived upstairs from me, Mr. Clarence Bond, who hap- 
pened to work at Sasha Bruce House, talked to me and he referred 
me to the program. I stayed there for less than two weeks while 
my aunt and I participated in family counseling. 

The family counseling worked out, so I went back home. Shortly 
after, my aunt was set out of her apartment, and she had nowhere 
to go. I went to live with my brother. My brother's wife and I did 
not get along. We always argued, fussed and fought. About three 
months after moving in with my brother, my brother pulled a gun 
on me. I left and moved in with a manager I used to work with. 
Her oldest daughter started living back at home, and we didn't get 
alone, so I returned to the Sasha Bruce House. 

During the time that I was moving around a lot, I didn't want 
people to know about my situation at school, so I stopped going reg- 
ularly. I often worried about someone stealing my clothes, and 
when I was at my brother's, I had to worry about how I would eat, 
because I had to buy my own food. 

I think that if me and my brother and his wife had sat down and 
talked, everything would have been all right, and if my mother 
were living and were here now, things would be better. 

It was helpful for me and my aunt to get counseling because we 
started communicating better and doing more things together. 
Also, my being referred to Sasha Bruce Youthwork's Independent 
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Living Program really made a difference in me getting my life 
back together. 

I feel great to be able to say that this year, I will be graduating 
from high school and plan to go to college. 

Senator Dodd. Very good, and we thank you for sharing that 
statement with us. 

Ms. Hushes, we have been joined by two of my colleagues. Sena- 
tor Coats of Indiana and Senator Kassebaum of Kansas, who have 
a deep interest in this subject, and we have all been involved on 
the Floor on a lengthy debate on another matter, so I know they 
are tied up over there and I am anxious to hear what went on over 
there, but Til have to fmd out at another time, I guess, so the dis- 
cussion can go forward. 

Let me just ask you a couple of questions, if I can. 

One is, when I read the numbers between 100,000 and 300,000, 
my reaction, as I presume it may be from others, is that is an aw- 
fully wide gap in estimates. And the thought occurred to me that, 
well, you are getting people who are coming in and out of this 
system all the time, so it may be fairly difficult to get a number 
that may more closely approximate that number. 

Is that the reason? What is the reason why you ve got a 200,000- 
person gap in those statistics? 

Ms. Hughes. I think it does have something to do with the fluc- 
tuation and tr&nsition of the population. I think that it has to do 
second with the invisibility of the young people. There are young 
people who are homeless who live in abandoned apartment build- 
ings, who sleep in parks and places where there may not be access 
to really counting them. 

And third, I think that we are learning how to define the popula- 
tion, and our definitions sometimes impact how it is that the num- 
bers turn out. So when we talk about the number of runaway 
youth, if we have a very clear and distinct definition, that will give 
us one number; if it is a little broader, or if it is used in a different 
way, then it may produce different numbers. And that is certainly 
the case with the term "homeless youth**. 

Senator Dodd. Why don*t you help us a little bit on that? What 
are we talking about here in definitional differences between a 
"runaway", a "throwaway** and a "homeless" youth? Where are 
those distinctions made? 

Ms. Hughes. I think that the GAO report uses the DHHS defini- 
tions. And I do have a problem with some of the definitions that 
are currently being used. The runaway is described as a young 
person who is under 18, away from home without parental or other 
adult permission. That really may be too narrow a definition in 
some cases. I would be happy if we used a narrow definition for 
some of those youth as long as we don*t exclude some youth, but 
we just find another way to count them. We have so many youth 
who are running away from child welfare placements, who are in 
the child welfare system, and they may not technically be counted 
as runaway youth. We need to be sure that we capture those young 
people. 

Senator Dodd. By the way, did you agree with what George 
Miller told me about young people making adult decisions? 
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Ms. Hughes. Absolutely, absolutely, case that I talked to you 
about of the youn|^ man who chose to run away in order to save his 
life because of being out of control with his substcuice abuse prob- 
lem—he thought he would kill himself if he stayed in his family 
situation 

Senator Dodd. Now, "homeless'* again— there are "families"— we 
are seeing the largest increase in the number of homeless are chil- 
dren, and the overwhelming migority as I understand it— and you 
correct me if I am wrong — are there with family. Now, it may be 
just a mother, it may be someone else, but there is a family unit of 
one kind or another that is in that homeless shelter; am I correct 
in that? 

Ms. Hughes. In terms of adolescents? 

Senator Dodd. Not necessarily. I am curious, because the chil- 
dren I saw the other day in the homeless shelters were being 
brought in by family members; they were not coming in on their 
own. 

Ms. Hughes. Yes. Topically, children will come into homeless 
shelter kinds of situations; very typically, also teenagers, unless 
they are young women— if they are medes, particularly— will not be 
seen in homeless shelter situations, 1) because there are limitations 
in terms of their being able to be in that shelter. Young males are 
perceived as being troublemakers. They may be somewhat out of 
control in terms of their behavior. 

The other thinff about homeless youth again is that we have 
homeless youth who may not tit any of the current deflnitions who 
are fugitives from the child welfare system, or having been ejected 
from the child welfare system; they are still under 18, but they 
maybe don't get counted in some of the other systems that we have 
for reporting. 

Senator IX>dd. OK. And the throwaways? 

Ms. Hughes. Throwaways again are a segment of the homeless 
youth population if you use a broader definition, They are the ones 
who have been ejected by their parents, told, "Don't come back; 
pack your bags"— if you get bags— and "We don't want to see you 
again." 

Senator Dodd. What percentage of that 150,000 or 200,000, to use 
an average number, would fall into that category, in your opinion, 
roughly— I realize it is impossible 

MB. Hughes. I honestly don't know. Do you mind if I ask a col- 
league? 

senator Dodd. Not at all. 

Ms. BucEY. A lot depends on what day you are asking the ques- 
tion. 

Senator Dodd. Tr-' ♦^oday, 

Ms. BucEY. Children leave home, and their parents may have 
forced them away; they may get into some sort of system and they 
are forced out of that system; they may be applying for another 
system. The lives of these children over that chaotic period, they 
can be classifled in numerous ways as you go along the steps. And 
once a child is a "free kid", he can be included in those young 
people who have entered into choices of being prostituted or per- 
haps involved with druffs, but have begun to internalize and feel 
themselves as "free kids ' who are caught in that and can't get out. 
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So there are steps as you go along, and you don*t know just what 
day they are there. 

Senator Dodd. All right, I appreciate that. What is your name? 

Ms. BucKY. June Bucey. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, June. 

One of the things that occurs to me here is that we can end up 
having this lengthv discussion about narrow definitions and so 
forth of ''runawajrs \ ''throwaways" and "homeless", and what we 
are really talking about is kids who are out of a normal heme set- 
tinijf for whatever reason and need help, and if we have to start 
trying to break this thing down, Fm going to go crazy trying to 
figure this thing out. And I suspect it would be well worth all of 
our efforts to stop trying to come up with these sort of narrow defi- 
nitions*-am I correct in that? 

Ms. Hughes. I think that your approach to that is precisely what 
we need in terms of dealing with the problems of these young 
people. They need services designed specifically for the problems 
that they are facing. 

It is helpful at times, in terms of designing programs, to get some 
clarity in the definitions, as long as we don*t make them exclusion- 
ary, and '"e continue to embrace the fact that there may be kids 
who fall ' itside of our definitions. 

Senator Dodd. Tell me a little bit about people who work in 
these shelters. What sort of training and background, if any, do 
they have, particularly with young people? I suppose that runs the 
gamut, but what are some of the best examples and some of the 
worst? 

Ms. HuoHBS. I can speak to you from my own experience of 
haviri^ been executive director of an agency in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Oasis Center. 

We specifically look for people with training and preparation in 
the human services arena. We look for people who have some expe- 
rience in working with youth. 

But I will tell you we also are somewhat flexible about that be- 
cause some of the best people who work with youth may not neces- 
sarily have that experience that could fit into a box that makes it 
seem to be the most acceptable or have the appearance of being ex- 
actly what might look like should be needed. It mav be a volunteer 
tvpe of experience, or it could be an experience that they had as 
they were coming through college. 

I do want to say, though, that it is very, very important for the 
people who staff our programs that they get professional training. 
We have a dearth of programs in our country that are designed to 
help train our people to deal specifically with the needs of the 
youin ihat we are serving. As you said, the youth are increasingly 
more trouMed that we see — or perhaps it was Dr. Horn— that we 
need to sta^ on top of what it is that these problems are and what 
are the best vays in which to treat them. 

The professional programs that we have have typically been de- 
signed to be either child welfare-oriented, to be oriented toward 
children, toward mental health, but not toward youth service 
issues, and with the emphasis of looking at the strengths that these 
young people have, the strengths that they have in order to survive 
in very, very adverse circumstances and being able to have the 
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skills needed to draw upon those strengths to help them move 
ahead and really make it. 

Senator Dodd. We ve got a bill that is going to be coming up, and 
we hope it will be supported, that includes the President s Point? of 
Light Foundation. It is called the National Community Services 
Act, and Senators Mikulski and Kennedy and others have b^n 
deeply involved in the question. One of the parts of the bill is one 
where we try to plug into State programs that take young people 
who could be volunteers who have not necessarily attained the edu- 
cational levels, but can do a lot of good things. And in fact, 11 
States have such programs, urban youth programs as well as con- 
servation programs. One of the best is right here in Maryland, 
where high school dropouts get involved in these program?, llie re- 
sults are that once they are in these programs, they turn out to be 
excellent volunteers, then returning to college, returning to school, 
getting their degrees, getting their lives straightened out because 
they have had a chance to do something larger than themselves, to 
become involved in something bigger than themselves, a sense of 
contribution and of giving. 

I am wondering if for instance there would be some wisdom in 
taking a look at people like Rashida and Brigit here as pretty good 
workers in shelters, working with youth. Here youVe got some 



sense, who could be plugged into these programs. 

Is any effort being made to get some of these young people who 
are coming out of this, show the talents and abilities to be good 
workers in these shelters, and see if we can't bring some of them 
into the program? Is that being done at all? 

Ms. Hughes. Many of our programs have mechanisms to involve 
youth who have either gone through the programs or who are in 
the programs currently, to be involved in designing, planning the 
activities of the program, in peer counseling activities. There are a 
number of organizations that use youth in helping to look at the 
policies of their agency and how they impact the services that they 
provide in general. Youth are involved in advocacy activities as a 
way of having them, as today, speak about their own concerns and 
also, as you nave mentioned, in volunteer types of activities that 
give them a chance to give back. 

Senator Dodd. So you would agree with it, and there are some 
efforts being made. 

Ms. Hughes. I do agree with it. I think that there is a caution, 
and that is that we have to be very careful to understand that 
young people who are in crisis, who are in that very transitional 
stage of their lives, have a lot of issues that they are trying to deal 
with at that time, and that we don*t put them into situations that 
may cause them more confusion and disturbance. 
Senator Dodd. I don*t disagree with that, but give them a chance 

to do something 

Ms. Hughes. Other than that, I agree, absolutely. 
Senator Dodd. There are 50,000 kids in 11 States, working in vol- 
unteer programs, the overwhelming majority of whom would never 
qualify for a VISTA program or a Peace Corps program because 
tney haven't achieved the academic levels or might not pass some 
tests that we provide, but yet have remarkably made significant 
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contributions to helping work out their own problems. I do agree 
with you that you don't want to take someone in crisis and put 
them in that situation, but it seems to me when you've got some- 
one like these two people in front of us here today, those would be 
the kinds of people who might very well make a significant contri- 
bution, and we thank them. 

Anyway, let me stop there and turn to my two colleagues for any 
comments or questions they may have for you or Brigit or Rashida. 

Senator Coats? 

Senator Coats. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for not being here ear- 
lier to hear the testimony. I thank you for holding the hearing. 

1 did have just one question, Delia, that I would follow up on, on 
the definition of **runaway'' and **throwaway" youth. I think the 
point you made is important, and I would assume that the pro- 
grams and the type of help that you have to structure for those two 
classifications would be substantially different. I mean, it is a kid 
who is faced either with the situation of, '*You're outta here," or 
who says, "Vm outta here." There is an entirely different set of dy- 
namics at work there and attitude and so forth on the part of that 
child. 1 agree that that child needs help in either circumstance, but 
I would think that the type of help they need and their receptivity 
to help is completely different— and I guess that's what you said. I 
just wanted to clarify that. 

Ms. Hughes. I think you are correct that the dynamics are very, 
very different, and that they need to be approached on a very indi- 
vidualized basis in terms of what is going on with them. 

It is possible that a runway and a homeless youth may end up 
getting identical kinds of services, but we need to be prepared, and 
our system is not. It is not prepared to deal with the real core dif- 
ferences in the needs of those populations for the longer-term serv- 
ices that either one of those need. And homeless youth in particu- 
lar will probably need — our programs have been very, very success- 
ful in having runaway youth reunified with their families, and 
they may need followup counseling. Homeless youth, on the other 
hand, need the longer-term services that may include a range of in- 
dependent living services and things like that. 

So you are exactly right that there are differential needs and dif- 
ferential receptivities. 

Senator Coats. But you are saying that most support programs 
don't make that distinction or are not structured to make that dis- 
tinction in terms of treatment; that the treatment programs avail- 
able for the youth away from home for whatever reason are essen- 
tially the same? 

Ms. Hughes. I think that all of our programs would say they 
know the difference in runaway and homeless youth, and they 
know the difference in what it is that they need, but they feel the 
intense frustration that they don't have the resources for making 
positive referrals or placements of those homeless young people 
once they leave that shelter. They beat their heads against the 
walls, as do the people in the child welfare system, when our 
people pick up the telephone and say, **Can you take this kid into 
your custody, because there is nothing here for them?" And they 
don't have any resources, either. 
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So even though we have made a very, very positive attempt in 
developing independent living programs and transitional living 
programs, we still have very, very few resources there for the real 
need. 

Senator Coats. Is there a difference in receptivity of a host 
family taking a child if they are a throwaway or a runaway? Is 
there a major difference? In other words, if you call a family and 
say this young person was kicked out of the house and just can't go 
back, is there a difference in receptivitv to someone wno says this 
young person voluntarily ran away, didn't want to live at home? I 
assume there are differences in attitude and in the behavioral 
problems that that person is facing and so forth, but is it a distinc- 
tion that makes a difference in terms of placmg those children? 

Ms. Hughes. Tm not sure that it would necessarily in a host 
home situation. And the attitudes— every youth on a case-by-case 
basis will have so many differing kinds of dynamics and concerns 
and issues that they are dealing with that the real task of the 
person in the shelter who is making that assessment of what is 
going on is identifying what the problem is, what the needs are, 
and making the best possible match with the resource. So those 
families probably right up front aren't going to make the distinc- 
tion of runaway or homeless; they want to know, and they trust us 
that we are going to understand the situation and make a very 
positive match with them that is going to fit. 

Senator Coats. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, and let me point out as well— I want 
to thank my coUeague from Indiana— he had very graciously of- 
fered to continue chairing this hearing and changed his schedule to 
try and accommodate us because of another conflict I had. That 
conflict seems to have worked out a little bit, so I appreciate it. 

Senator Coats. I am glad to be here in any event. 

Senator Dodd. Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

I arrived late, and I apologize, and I have no questions other 
than to just say how much I appreciate your coming and testifying. 
I know that it helps the hearing record on this very important 
issue. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. Senator Kassebaum. 

Thank you again, all three of you, Ms. Hughes particularly* for 
your expertise and knowledge in this area— it is very, very help- 
ful—ana your colleagues, many of whom are in the room as well, 
for their participation in the national conference this week. We 
look forward to a close working relationship with you. 

Brigit and Rashida, again our deep appreciation for your showing 
the kind of courage and willingness to come forward and talk about 
your own personal lives. It helps us a great deal to have the infor- 
mation which you shared with us. So we thank all three of you for 
being here. 

Ms. Hughes. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. We'll ask our last panel to come to the witness 
table now, please. Members of this panel include Virginia Price, 
Clinical Director of the Bridge Over Troubled Waters in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Bridge Over Troubled Waters is a comprehensive, multiservice 
agency that serves over 5.000 runaway and homeless youth annual- 
ly. 

Deborah Shore is the Executive Director of Sasha Bruce Youth- 
work, Incorporated, here in Washington. Ms. Shore will describe 
her work with homeless and runaway youth and Sasha Bruce 
Youthwork, which provides counseling and drop-in services to 
almost 1»000 young people a year in this city. 

The Reverend Thomas Behrens is the Chairman of the Youth 
Committee of the Chicago Coalition of the Homeless, and Executive 
Director of Northside &:umenical Night Ministry, Exodus Homes, 
in Chicago. Illinois. Mr. Behrens will describe his experience pro- 
viding outreach to homeless youth in Chicago and the breakdown 
of the family that leads to their condition. 

And lastly. Mr. Clarence Small, who is the Director of Neutral 
Ground, which is in the Wyandotte House in Kansas City, Kansas. 
Mr. Small will describe the way that his program reunites run- 
aways with their families. 

We again thank all of you for being here, and I have just been 
informed that we are going to begin with you, Mr. Small— the last 
shall be first. And again, I want to ask you to try and keep your 
statements relatively brief. However long they are, they will all be 
included as a permanent part of the record. 

I would turn to my colleague from Kansas, if you would care to 
make any introductory remarks, since Mr. Small is a constituent. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, I will say, just briefly, I am very 
pleased to have Mr. Small here. Wyandotte House and Neutral 
Ground do a wonderful job in Kansas City, KS. In fact, they have 
built up a program that has been copied elsewhere. They are 
looked up to throughout the State of Kansas, and I myself am just 
very impressed with all aspects of the work of Wyandotte House 
that I have seen. Tm pleased to have Mr Small here testifying 
today. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Small. 

STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE SMALL. DIRECTOR OF EMERGENCY 
SERVICES. NEUTRAL GROUND. WYANDOTTE HOUSE, INC.. 
KANSAS CITY. KS; VIRGINIA PRICE. CLINICAL DIRECTOR. THE 
BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS. BOSTON. MA; DEBORAH A. 
SHORE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SASHA BRUCE HOUSE. WASH- 
INGTON. DC. AND REVEREND THOMAS BEHRENS. CHAIR. 
YOUTH COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO COALITION OF THE 
HOMELESS. AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. NORTHSIDE ECUMEN- 
ICAL NIGHT MINISTRY. EXODUS HOMES. CHICAGO. IL 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee my 
name is Clarence Small. I am from Kansas City. Kansas, where I 
work as Director of Emergency Services for a comprehensive youth 
organization called Wyandotte House. Incorporated. I also oroudly 
serve as a board member of M.I.N.K.. which stands for the Missou- 
ri, Iowa. Nebraska, and Kansas Network of Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Services. 
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My oi«anization is also a proud member of the National Net- 
work of Runaway and Homeless Youth Services. 

Unfortunately, the few minutes I have been give to speak are not 
enough time to adequately describe the youth needs, present pro- 
grams, or future expectations. But if I could possibly leave a 
thought, stir your conscience, or make an immediate impact, it 
would be this. Runaway centers, youth programs in Kansas, as well 
as all across the country, do a good job of working to reunify youth 
with their families. 

I was one of the fortunate ones who was raised in a loving family 
by a single mother who was there to help me to mature into adult- 
hood. Unfortunately, thei-e are youth who don't or won't have the 
adequate parental nurturing, and it is at that point that runaway 
centers enter to help make the difference in the family— integrat- 
ing versus disintegrating. 

AH youth cannot go home, but when and where possible, every 
effort is made to make the family unit functional during and after 
periods of crisis. In Kansas City, Kansas, my shelter proudly boasts 
a 60 percent success rate in reunifying youth with their families. 
We are just one of many runaway programs with similar success 
rates. 

But we want to be even more successful in the immediate future, 
working toward family reunification, and part of that depends on 
commitment. While useful and necessary legislation has been 
passed resulting in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, the Transitional 
Living Grant Program, the Drug Abuse Prevention Program for 
Runaway and Homeless Youth, to pass the act and design the pro- 
gram is simply not enough. 

The next and most significant step is to provide the essential 
funds needed to make our programs not just good, but great. Please 
help us, fund us, assist us, in turning around the family struggles 
and making them into family successes. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Small follows:] 
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Pll VAMEO STATEMENT OF CLARENCE SMALL 



fir. Ch«tr««n and nmmfr% oi th* SubccMMitt**: 

I Mould llkw to th«nk you i or t hv opportunity to Sh«rv SOMV O^ 

• y •«P«r}«ncv« jnd agvocv •<<ort« to r»un4t» run#w#y» wjt^^ th»ir 

My n«m« ^« Cl«rvncv Sm« U . I m from K<ns«S City, K«n««« Mh«r« 
I Mork «t O^rvctor oi Emvrgvncy Sv^v^cvs for « comprvhvnt i W yout^ 
orQ«nxf«tion CAllvd Wy«ndottV Housv Inc. I « 1 so tvrvv «« « bo«rd 
mvmbvr of n.I.N.K. (nitsouri, IoM«, Nvbr««k«, K«n««« NvtMork of 
Run«M«y «nd Homvlvtt Youth SvrviCVSi Mith offiCV hv«dqu«rt«r« 
loC«tVd «t Synergy Hou»e Inc., P^rkviWw, H^itouri. Wy«ndott» 
Hou«« Inc. it <l«o p«rt of th» n#tion#l network of run#M#y «nd 
youth tvrviCVt. 

I «m on» of th» fortunjit* onvt . 1 grvw up in « t^rtglv p<r«nt 
hom« Mtth « lot of Support from « loving mother, thrw (3) tittvrt 
•od on» ii) wry «pvci«l brother. In our hom» , th» family un 4 1 m«« 
t«k«n very »»riou»ly. Wv «tV togvthvr, p]«yvd togvthvr «nd Dr«y«d 
togvthvr. w« didn t h#v» th» bVftt of every thing but it didn t 
***t»r. If tomvthing h«ppvnvd th*t AffVCtVd on» family m«mb«r , 

• •Ch onv of ut •h*r»d xr. it wh»th»r it bv joyout or tcrroMlul. 

In «iy AO.. ^ litv, I w comv to trv«fturv thotv VMpvrivncvt th«t 
I h«d «t « Child. Hy mother Morkvd VERY h«rd to cr««tV < h««lthy. 
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FAMILY HeUNIFICATION OF RUNAWAY YOUTH 
TeSI IflONY 

POtktkvv •nvironm»nt i-hich vnablvd to dwvlop into • h»«lthv, 

posit kvv «dult. 

Unfortun*t»ly . in our «oci»ty. mm t«nd tO throw «M«y thing* 
th«t •r* bro^vn. When th» family unit brvakt down, th» youth t«nd 
to b9 di«c«rdVd (phy*ic«lly *nd/or mvntallyl which may cr««t» « 
"rw.n«w*> , Mo»-»v»r. run*w#y c«nt«r« a)] acrott tr>» country hav« 
r»cognA/»d thi» orot)i»m «nd h*v» «ndvavor«d to attitt th« run*w«y 
youth and r»unit» the family. 

For th» p«%t 9 y««r«. 1 v* bVVn assoCKtVd witft on« much 
C^nt*'', Nvutral G'-Ound , NhiCh focu»»* on family rvun i f i ca tion . |t 
i« not DO«tiblv for vvvry young permon Mho com»« through our doors 
to return hom» for many rvatons. But, «t N»utr*l Ground, w« r# 
proud of Our 60V. %uCCVy% rat» of reuniting youth with th»ir 
♦a*ili»* with a recidivism rat* of l*ss than 3V;. With 7iV, of tr>» 
youth svrvv living withm a 40 mil* rAdiuSt good counseling, 

networking «nd aft»rcar» svrviCVS attribute to Our SucCVSS ratVS. 

THE PROGRAfI 

N»utral Groi nd IS a 24 hour runaway C»nt»r providing «n 
alternative for runaways, youth at risk, and youth in cris&S* 
Located m Kansas City, Kansas, thv center is less than » minute* 
fro* downtown Kansas City, Missouri. Neutral Ground provides 
services to youth ages 10 to 17. Sm^.y-seven percent of our youth 
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FAnlLV REUNIFICATION OF RUNAWAY YOUTH 
TESTlhONY 

Mrm pO«lC» r»f»rr«lft, not du» tO Criminal activity t>at 
Conflictm in th« hom* . Our polic* alfto • sourc* ot 

transportation for th» youth to Our tth«|t»r. Twenty p» C*n t COm» 
on th«ir . Youth com« from various ftOClo-»cono>*>ic and vthmc 
bAckground . Th« c»nt«r %mr vm% an urb*!^ »rmm known for i tm 
d»pr»mft»d economy, high t»»n pregnancy and crim» rat»ft Mhil» al«o 
mvrving an affluent ar»a Mhich im consid»r»d th» third richvmt 
county in th» nation. 

Youth ar» aMar* o^ our program frofft radio and t»l»vi«ion 
public m»rvic» announc»m»n tft , n»Mftpap»r adft and articles, pomtvrm 
«nd b^ocNi. •« which a'** pl«ceo in profftinvnt arvaft. During th» 
school y»ar mtaff mi M visit school districts, classes and sp»ak at 
school ass»mbli»s. Nvutral Grouno a 1 fto co-sponsors community vvvnts 
such as Optimist vouth Appreciation . 



Work at family reunification begins wh»n th» child first 
•ntvrs our c»nt»r» E«ch youth Mill b» assigned « primary counselor 
Mho Mill follOM that cas» through completion. It is the counselors 
responsibility to mmmt Mith the youth daily, help youth and family 
to s»t up goals and Mork tOMard solutions. Immediately upon 
Arrival » regardless of the hour, efforts to get to the core of the 
problem begin Mith recognixing that ''running aMay is usually a 
symptom ot greater problems." To ensure that the best care c*n be 
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FAMILV REUNIFICATION » RUNAMAY YOOtH 
TESTInONV 

giv,r.. . oru, .na Alcohol. *,aic.l .no .oc.l .„„.«,„t .n.cr, 
ineluOM .11 ,l,»,nt. of th, youth , l.f, comcl.t.O. 

One. information n g.th.r.o .no Ohy , , c. 1 / ^. 1 .6u„ not 
th. ..jor proSLm, th, f.K of r,un . f i c. t . on .t.rf «itr, 
notification of p.r.nt or l,g., „,t^,„ 3, 

"■riv.l. It . ..TBort.ot to t.t.sn.h . tru.t r,l.tlon,hia „»tr> 
P.r,nt. .no r,li,v, .n.i.ty. .0 .tt»mot to Cont.ct th,m 

quick « BO..lt,l, t,» .,l,Bhon, or B,.„n. Th, following 

information is given: 

1. Explanation of program and identity of staff 

2, Assurance of safe arrival o^ youth 
3 Program enpectation 

4. Brief description of major problems. 

5. Verbal oermimmon for youth to stay 

6. Commitment of parent to «ork v.ith Neutral Ground 

We also inform parents that «e stand ready to help in a non- 
Judgmental capacity and by no means are «e there to take over their 
parental responsibilities or %o advocate separation of the fa«Uy 
unit. According to federal guidelines the ma-imum time that a 
youth can mtay at Neutral Ground (as in the case of most runaway 
centers) is 14 days. Therefore, it i* e-tremely critical to move 
swiftly and professionally towards a resolution. it s also 
important to get the family back together a. quickly as possible so 
•fte-care c*n begin. As counseling progresses, the youth. 
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fahily rf-Unification of runaway YUUIH 

TESTtnONY 

Wr^t... .no .ta«« -=v. to«.ra . a..po..t>oo plan -.tr, ,v..,on. 
involv.d in th. d»ci.ion-">«''inq proc«»». 

METMOWKlwe 

c.u,,d tr,. •.milv to ut.i... our program ..occur or nev.r go 

...V. .o part o< ou .c to n.t-or. -.tn CO .t> 

.,.nc.« -r,.cr, can ,.rtr,.r r,.,p tr,. A't- tr,. ,outr, i. 

,,.„tr., Ground. tr,. <...lr »° ' '-"^ COunS.Ung 

.,.nc, a. P.rt o, tr,. Ol.POS.t.on p,.n. Tr,. pr...r, coun».,or -.ii 

„t UP tr,. .n.t.al v.s.t t.i.pnon. anO .ncour.g. tr,. to 

f ol low tnrouqh. 

N.l-or..ng also t=.CO»., ..porfnt N.utr., Ground .00 

t O, o. routr, -no cannot r.turn r,o... N.got.at.ng anO 

..O.at.ng o-^ ..n.M C a ,outn ,or pl.C.nt ^o.t e. 

r,o«. o. Stat. custoO, P.co t.al. N.t-o...ng -.tr, 

loci *utr,or.t.e. ...Ips to ..clitat. tr,i. proc.*.. 

AFTEHCO!«E 

W.tr, tr,. r,.lp o. . volunf.r (r.txr.O •cr,oo. t.acr,.r , . routn 
„U> t« cont.ct.0 at l.a.t 5 tx-.. dur.n, tr,. r..r tollo-mc tr,..r 

1 »— r t.lk> witr, tr,.m vi* t»l.pr,on» .sking • 
d«p*rtur». Tr,. volunt..r t*m» 

«cri«« ot Qu.ition* »r,icr, includ.i 

.H*v. you ron.H.y imc. r, turning r,om.-' 

6 
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FAnnv HtUNIMTAIUlN U RtlNAWAV vmifH 

rtbi inoNv 

.How «rt. t^]l^g% at nomfp now' 

N»utr#l G-'Ound *»rvic»» he I p f o I ^ 
.Ar» further %£.r.ic^^ '*»qui«-ec^ 

DrOvxd*d If n»,at.rt ni-r.^. d,recti. or through r,f,..^i 

Recent Iv. a. o.t.^^c., d^,.g ,nd alcohol coun„|or ,^ded to 

the »t,ff „Mo .,1, t-*. Qo.no ,.tn t..e no«.es ot youth .ne^e *uo*^*nce 

• Du»e « primjir^ Drafriem. 

C ONCLUSiON 

in COnclum.on. 1 n,.e s...,..:en ..at N^.tr*! ground .s do.ng and 
-^Ue .e, U.e other cento^^. ...^ e-ceiient, succe^^fui programs - 
II -ISJW T^ENOUGH I ' • 

While u«.Pn.i necessir. ieqi»i*tion n*» oeen p*»»,a 

Juvenjli. Justice «nd Delinquency Prevention rtct 
K.n*«jy ancj Mon.eJe»5 Youth Met 
Tr«nsit»On*l j v i nq Gr*nt Progr«*n 

nrug «bu»e Prevention Proqr*«, for Run*,.*y and Homele*» 

/outh 

*° ^° «f a».ign tf,, progr.«. „ot 

•nouQh. Th, n,.t .t,D .na th, ^o.t ..gn.fxc.nt .fD in th.. 
dyn««,.c oro«»* ,o D-.-v.a* th, •dd.t.on.l ♦.a.r., ,,.na. n„a,a 

to br.n, th,., pr„,..„. ♦ro.l.on. One, th., ,t,p co-pJ.tM. 

-HI b, in • D,tter BO.it. on to .,rv, th, youth .nd .....t th«.r 
♦ ly in th»'r»unj<ic«tion proc,.',. 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr Small 

I guess this should have been said at the outset I am confident 
all of us here share your goals and the goals of those of your co- 
panelists, and that is, what is staggering to me is that we have kids 
who are living home for whatever reason, and how we can possibly 
get them to reunite with their families ought to be the goal; how 
you provide for the services in that transition period is an impor- 
tant question, but ultimately what we ought to be trying to do is to 
get families back together again. I commend you for that high suc- 
cess rate. I think that is terrific. 

Senator Kennedy wanted to be here, Ms. Price, and he apolo- 
gizes. He wanted to welcome his constituent as well from Massa- 
chusetts. But we thank you for coming down today, and I know he 
has some remarks that he will include in the record of today's 
hearing, which will include a welcome to you for being here. 

Ms. Price. Thank you 

I am here representing Bridge Over Troubled Waters. Bridge is 
one of the original members of the National Network of Runaway 
and Youth Services. 

Bridged is a comprehensive multiservice agency for runaways 
and homeless youth. As you mentioned, we work with about 5,000 
young people annually, and these young people are a very diverse 
group who run from violence, instability and chaos in their fami- 
lies to a street lifestyle of violence, instability and chaos; they are 
seeking the familiar on the streets 

Over the past 20 years, Bridge has developed innovative service 
programs for street youth. These include the original Street Out- 
reach Program for Youth; we had the first free medical van in the 
country and to my knowledge, we have the only free dental clinic 
for youth. As more traditional services, we have a Runaway Basic 
Center Grant; we offer long-term substance abuse counseling for 
these youth; we have vocational and educational services and a 
teen parenting program. We also have two transitional living pro- 
grams for youth, and our ne'vest service component is cooperative 
apartments for youth who graduate from our transitional living 
program, and that offers them another year of stability for after- 
care. 

Fd like to specifically focus on two of our programs which I be- 
lieve are of interest to this committee. First is our free medical 
van. Since 1970. the Bridge free medical van has brought medical 
services to youth who might otherwise never find the help they 
need. Each week night, the van makes regularly scheduled stops in 
areas of Boston and Cambridge where street youth gather 

A pool of 17 physicians and 41 nurses volunteer one night each 
per month. The use of volunteers constitutes a powerful message to 
these youth that professionals do care about them, and the profes- 
sionals are willing to extend themselves to offer assistance to them. 

For many youth trapped in the street lifestyle of instability and 
chaos, the regular appearance of the medical van offers the only 
positive structure in their lives. It is a front-line service, reaching 
out to the neediest youth. 

The van is also used one day a week to provide health care to 
young single parents living in the welfare motels. 
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The van, a converted mobile home, consists of a waiting area, 
two examination rooms, a laboratory facility and a small pharma- 
cy. The most common medical concerns treated are upper respira- 
tory infections, minor traumas, sexually transmitted diseases and 
dermatological problems. 

The waiting area is stocked with an array of educational materi- 
al for AIDS prevention as well as for alcohol and drug abuse pre* 
vention. 

The medical coordinator and a street worker are available to re- 
spond to the psychosocial concerns of the youth. 

Approximately 800 youth make 3,000 medical visits annually to 
the van. Two thousand additional youth drop by for a sandwich, a 
cupof coffee, or just someone to talk to. 

The Bridge free medical van was the first of its kind in this coun- 
try. Bridge estimates that replication would cost approximately 
$60,000 to purchase and equip a van. Operating costs, principally 
salaries and medical supplies, are about $70,000 yearly. Since 
Bridge uses volunteer health care providers, their services amount 
to approximately $30,000 yearly in in-kind donations. 

I would also like to talk a little bit about our transitional living 
programs. We have two. One is for street youth 16 to 21 years old, 
and the other is for adolescent single parents. These houses are 
available to youth who express a desire to leave street life behind 
and move toward independent living. 

Youth must agree to attend school, work a job, be involved in 
managing the house, open savings accounts, pay $50 a week in 
rent, and receive counseling, which includes a mandatory weekly 
group meeting that services as a vehicle for conflict resolution and 
provides an opportunity for interpersonal feedback and for insight 
mto themselves. 

Bridge off*ers young people nine to 12 months of housing, train- 
ing in independent living skills, job development, medical screen- 
ing, evaluation and treatment, psychological evaluation and treat- 
ment which emphasizes issues of sexual abuse, sexuality, prostitu- 
tion, drogand alcohol abuse, depression, self-osteem and AIDS pre- 
vention. The project is staffed by a project coordinator and seven 
counselors who are responsible for 24-hour coverage of the house. 

The service portion of this program, which can house 16 youth at 
a time, costs approximately $300,000 per year. The single parent 
residence, which serves eight mothers and eight babies at a time, 
costs approximately $250,000 yearly. 

Fewer than 20 percent of the 75 youth annually who reside in 
these two programs return to street life. Much of the success of 
this program can be attributed to the creation of a strong family 
atmosphere. In many ways, our staff are re-parenting these youth, 
offering them both the nurturing and the limits that were lacking 
in their famihes of origin. Of particular importance are the parent- 
ing skills the young mothers develop. Having grown up in abusive 
families, they are at high risk for perpetuating abusive patterns. 
By intervening durii^ the first months of their parenthood, we 
otter these young families the opportunity to escape lives of depres- 
sion, abuse and poverty. 

For close to 20 years. Bridge has been a consistent provider of 
services to homeless youth. New programs have evolved to meet 
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changing needs and new trends. We have always aimed to be there 
for dist r es s ed youngsters when they have nowhere else to turn. As 
a rssiilt» we see a lot and we hear a lot. 

The oomplexities of modem living and the ensuing str ess e s have 
tjdwn a t<A <m the family. Its most vulnerable members, the chil- 
drmk, have suffered tremendously. Programs like Brid^ help some 
of these young people literally pull together a life that makes 
sense. But we are always riding upstream, facing incressingly com- 
idea trends in this society. 

Bridge and programs like us will continue to do what we can, but 
weneed more support from the outside, and particularly from the 
government It is my sincere hope that the information provided 
hwe will be used to generate increased support for programs like 
Bridge, facing front-line problems on the front lines. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Price follows:] 
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PREPARED 8TATEMEMT OF VIRGINIA PRICE* M.ED. 
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% tmm im VlvglAU Wtim ind I ai ths CUnioftl Dlnctcr of 9m ferldQ«« Inc. In 

Md0i Omt foMtd Mtin U • aa^aiimmlm ■ilU-Mvln agncy lor rw y 
«d talMS yooth. tanM In IfTO, Mdgi stiponte to omr 2300 ymfeli 
MMlly our Min oCllflo. m wtim oontoet vlth «t iilfiirlnMl 3«000 i^mJi 
tisott^ our eOMt outsMBh MCvioM «id nw Nidic^ Mdgi wds with a 
dlwM 9019 of yotfiQ paopl* angina In ogt fm U to 2S, althoy^ tlui 
mjatitf m Mmhh tl« agn of 1€ «id 21. Q«y m • zseUUy alJiid grmpi 
^iswteboly 10% liiito, 30% Afiri frlran «rI 10% Uttino. Otlur atlnlc ^Dnvt 
tto stto. OmaU, Irldgo cUianu m €0% mIo «id 40% fMlo. mmmt, 
odblMomea mtv ago M on 55% fMlo and 45% aala. fhm wwa ci In tcMO far 
tteaa ovar lit M% mI* «id 32% t—lt. Sixty paroant aca tern tha ■oaton 
azaa, 30% m tsam ochv ooManitiaa In UMiarhuaarta, and 10% ara fn oUar 
atataa. JlcvradaBtaXy 10% an hnalaaa — ataying In ahaXtaca« (handing on 
friandi for tmpanxy houaing, or lltarmlly living on tha atxaau« In tbatdamd 
tauildii^, aubuiyi, a ban donad can, church baawanta, ate, Thaaa youth aam 
tern a apactnai of aocln annnfir badqpcoundit 24% nport %«lfan aa tha 
pdawy aouioa of fadly liraa idiila 19% nport ttet ana or both pannu an 
ai^loyad aa a pcofaaaional* Daaplta thair dlvmlty, thaaa ^uth ahan a 
ooam faiUy background that aati tha ataga for thair hnwiliiwaM and atnat 

IJlVDlVMRt. 

ttaalaaa atraat youth tand to ooa tern faiiliaa chanetarlaad by • Hig^ da^eaa 
of diaoord and dysfunction, tar thaaa adolaaoanta, hoattlaaanaaa and tha 
violam of tha atnata an won attncUva ttai zvaining In a fsUy aatting 
cteractarlaad by panntal alooholiaa, daprivation and naglact« and |ilv>ioal« 
aaaial ml matiaml ibam. Itaauaya tern haalthiar faBiliaa tand to ratum 
Yam. ThM tim atxaata an pppulatad by adolaaoanta fraa avcnaaly diatuted 
Umilim, or by youth throw) out of thair hoaaa with no option to ratum. 
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<Wy 20% to m of hMlMfl youth «t aridgt mnct Intact fmdlim ml tlmm 
TF»^ hmm psmkmiimtt wmocim of <»i«mliing ml itv^ioal abuM bMan thair 
• jorlty of thHo Mkiimnu hM tmm rmlmd in sii^ pmnt 
I to dlnQKoa, dMth, or tewtion, or thiy Imvo fadly hiatwlM 
I ailtiplo MinaoM «d immrtiMgm , with «n ttr^ of 
telf-^IIOiiigi and .t^i^lhUiig.. Th^ t«l to ha^ ba«i laol*t«l ««« oaitact 
with an attandad fnUy, and report an abaanoa of atxvtmd acUviUaa in 
thalr chiOitooda. Il*t atrlttng ia tha |»«» of ocntliiM ab« 
l^itha ly thair pamta and by othar mLlt tmlXy nmi i i. m «aU m «i 
«KtaocdinarUy hi^ incidma of fMilial M^atanoa Hnm * 

Wmn aurv^ad, inradmtoly 25% of hcaslaaa youth xaport that ona or both 
PMWta aia alcoholic or drug abuaara. Honavwr, Own tha f«ftUy ia aaaaoaad by 
a oounaalor, tha incidmoa of pazantal aubataiM afauaa riaaa oonaiatrntly to 
WMlMtaly S5%, and riaaa avan hi^ with tha incluaion of ata|>far«u and 
oldar aihUn^. ihia diacrapmcy ia auggaativa of tha dagra. of daniml, in 
lAich nbataina abuaa ia paroaivad aa noowl faahavior. 



youth ara aora wUling to idanUfy ttaMlvaa aa victi» of i^ioal 
ftridga aakad hCMlaaa youth about (hyaical abuaa, 65% xaportad 
that th^r had baan phyaically abuaad, 30% choaa not to anauar, and only 5% 
claarly atatad that thata «m no ^uaa in thiir 



Ihia hiatory of victiiBitation in thair fmiliaa oontiniaa on tha atraau. 
•traat lifa ia violant, and thoaa youth unabla to phyaically dafand ttaMlvaa 
W tha targat of violanoa £rt» atrongar paara; thara ia al%«y* •amam %tfio ia 
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■tsiit youth tmtX to ^rlft bick ind fOKth 1 
tte stsMti te MiMil ywn until Iob taooM too painful or tl«y 1 
|i«iilcAUy stnng mu^ «d diM thnnlw on tte 



i iigbaqpKBOMi loMS youth fmm ouftaod Mt tho i 
n, ihlfih is law in lir manq otMt t^o^. «toqr 

I oi othKS «d o( thn weld, «d Uttio tap* tiwt tht 
«U1 te diffmt. mttaut bopn te tte fUfeun, thv l^ni «o Urn in tte 

Vair lite-otylM nwol^ maid iMilito grti fi c rt -lfl n , with UXtXm 
: «o tte III— f¥»o of thnir cctim. 9my tent i^puUl^# md thn 
tteir pmption is ttet liio is teooBing i n,i n ln gly wpEodictsblo. tath 

1 in Btxost Ufo# Nridng oMCitMRt todiy to Mid off tte psin of 



in tiM, tteso youtte' bshwrlor My teooM suicidal. itiil« it is xm thst 
stzMt youth tste tteir omr livts* thsy osn so littl« for lifo thst th^r 
H— aliiss in hi^risjc situstim. Strsst youth vho dis do so as s toMilt of 
sucdK, drug uMtbss, KWS, or bissxxs socidvits. ror sons stnst ywth, tte 
thnst of dwth is not s d s t s ii s nt ? it is w sttnction. Itey teooas 
IMiJui— ■liisl]/ oonfuMd, mtlm to dif fsrantisits tetMSsn pl ss siir s snd psin. 



; youth iHMslly turn to slochol ind otter drugi to ssoips thsir saoUonsl 
tooU. Itey tevo mxmm to s wids rm^ of drugi, slthou^ alcohol is tte 
nt nidsly sbMod autetsnoa. terijum usa ia parvnaiva. In xaont yaata 
oooaim itaMa has teoaa OGHo^laoa, altteu^ iu ooat ia prohibiU^ te Miy 
; youth. Moat atxaat youth do not paroaiva alootel and asrijuana aa 
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tfnigil thiy viw ttm m « Utetyl«, tnd mmnm thi tan «nigp te am 
m^mmlym mataunm, mtwiMtaly iO% of thi atsmt youth MdgB nao hM 
m mxtm nfeatioca itauaa pntote. Ot thmm youth, 71% «buw alcohol, 45% 
atauaa SKljana, 13% itauaa oooaim In ita mrloua tetm mA 7% ateaa haniA. 
Mlva pHDi'it Impact XV Anig vaa in tha 30 dq« prior «d osIaj «o iKldgi. 
9or thaaa youth, auaat Ufa ftrllltataa a xapid prayaaaion of thair attataaoa 
alMaa byand itet would ha ai^actad glmn thalr chmnolngical agi. Vay am 
IMiig la m ■wlm—a in iMch alonhnliw and aitatanoa abuaa aea oonaliiawrt 
tha aooi, «d ahatinvoa or nrmalonal uaa la oanaldKiid dMriant. hMiiq on 
tha atxaata, thaaa adalaaomu lack tha atxuctun of achool, jote, curf awa, 
ate., thit wd/0tt iDtivata « aora typical idalaacant aubatanoa abuaar to 
oontzollad uaa. 

ttifortunataly, aa hnalaaa ^ung paopla agad 18 md omc uaa ahaltar faciHtiaa 
ilMlyrt te tha oldv hoalaas papulation, thiaa youngatarm art baooHlng 
aocultuatad to a 'ahiltar liioatyla' that paacludM tha uaa of aotlvaticnal 
aacvicaa Uha Iridgpa of faca and hanoa unfittingly arablaa thai to xanain 
tzaipad in a Ulaatyla of dipndmy. A oonooiitaRt affact ia tha bonding that 
oocuKa with oldv, hnalaaa aubatanoa alouii^rt that alMica tha xalationahipa in 
thair oftan d^functicnal fadliaa of origin. Anothar xalatad pnbln atm 
froB ahaltar guidalinaa which allow te indafinlta ataya. THm, hraalaaa youth 
fmm Uttla ■otlmlon to changa thair limt. 

ttzaat youth uaually tpwd thair div* oonpngiatino in doMntown Boatcn. During 
tha wlntar, thiy hrniq out in ahopping BAlla, azcadv, bars, aovlA thaataca, and 
faat food xaataumu. In waxaar waithar, thiy •pmd thalr tiaa outdoora. 
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•Itte on Urn Boston Oamon, or on ttxwt ockim. Youth in ahtltm •xxiy 
dMfean dbring tl» iKnliig Mh hour; thorn otoying oleahtwrt atriw in thi 
Mrly aftMonoon. Ihiir dqfs an ^mt arxanging to Mt tlmir nirvlvnl Mt^. 
Q» this iM msota^liMhKi, youth qpml tte iMt^Uig out with fri«te« oftan 
^tixktnq or gatting hi^. Qiair diacuaaiona typioally ftaoM on aa» inbiiguB 
Mh aa a £i^ or m lya ct a J acaa. Qiaaa youngrtaca oftn oop^Xain of 
bndB. A oonon aiaoonoiFUfln about atxaat youth ia tlwt thiy aU ^ 
pnatitution. ftridga hat oonaiatanUy found that undar 20% of If Imi — 
^ taala youth vaaort to pcoaUtutlon m a mmm of auxvlval. Itr Hat^ thi 
proaUtution ia linkKl to thair drug addiction and puU thM at hi^ riak for 
oontxacting A2XB. 

9m lon^ ymth rMin on th* stxatta, tht Kara difficult tzaatMit haooHa. 
Hiring groMi \^ in chaotic, unpradictahla and violant taaa, «k>laao«iU aMUy 
adipt to atiaat Ufa with ita chaoa, w^garttrtability ard violma. INy aaik 
tha faniliar. Rathar than living in an anvironMnt that offac.a tht poaaihlUty 
for Mtional grcwth, youth aadst in a tcirld that rainforoaa tte wmm 
pathological bahaviort fxan which thay ran. Molaaowu baow tr^ipad, not 
only in a atzaat lifaatyla, but alao in pattams of abutiiia intttpmonal 
salationahipa that can ba chwtgad only by yaara of aiMtainKi intarvantion «d 
M^^ort. Withoit auch aaaiatarca, youth ara liJoily to xaonin on tht atraau — 
tha chronic naiMya of today baooM tha nnt gmration of chronic liaalaai 
atraat paopla. 

rtr alwat ta«nty yaara Bridga hM baan davalopii^ imovaUw proyiM to of far 
both intarvantion and Rvport to hoaalaaa youth. 'Om following ia a 
dHcription of Bridge aarvioaat 
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McviflM to ycuth %to ml^ oUmcwIm hmt find tin hilp tl«y and. 
■Kh mtknii^, tte imi MkH zvgulArly wdtm^M itopB in mm of 
loMcn «^ GHteidgi «*m fltMt youth gtthv. A pool of 17 
liiysiclim and 41 nicMi iwltito^ m mmaq^ of I nl(^ aon^. 
Ihi UM of ifoltfitMn oonstioitM a poiflcfal anM^i to thno 
Alimtad >outh that tinfxttfwli do cm itait tlwi «d «ro idlllng 
to «Md II— ■lull to off« Msisunn. Por wv l^uth, tnppid in 
a ttzwt lifs-ttylo of InMblUty md dm, tho rtgulMr ifp — 
of tl» wadleal vw of fn tte only pooiti^ ■txuetun in thoir 
Uv«o. It is a fzont-imo mcvIoo noching out tc tho nndiMt 
youth. In txainii^ aBdical voluntsM, Uridgi atrMMS to thM thit 
Mm mmwmr in which thair mtvIom an of fond ny ba won i^poctjRt 
thM Mm awioa itaalf . ly pcoviding ■adioaX cara in m anvizwit 
«teo youth faal onfortabla, kidga ptoaotMB tzuat, and clianta ava 
■□ana llhaly to xotozn for tha othar aarvloaa thay My naad. 
Mdltionall>, tha van U uaad ana day a «aak to amridr outraach to 
young singla pazanta living in walfara aotola. 

rtm van, a ocnwtad aobila hcaa, oonaiata of a vaiting azoa, two 
aaMRiMtiion nxaa, a aMll lafaoadtocy facUity, and a bmU 
QteawY. (Youth an wara that tha van doaa not oany any 
■Bdioatian with a potwtiAl for ahuaa.) Tto aoat ooaaDn wdical 
otinoama tzaatad on tha van aza ifpar zaapixatocy infactlona, miMtac 
tzMU including apraina, cuta, hmu\ bltaa, ate., aaaaiaUy 
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100 y jth oriM 3000 Mdloil Titits mnmlXy to tte ^ 
1 T^^A dn^ for « — ifieh» « 09 of oooot or na 
to Ulk to. lA a^dMUfln vith tte tLwUMLk (bo^m, tte wi 
oftei a pMrfol outzMai pcMnn «p •txwt youth. 



Bridgi Rem tedioftl Vta «m tte f im of its kM in tte 
owntty. Bridgi wtiMtM ttet rtgllcaxsm of tte wi wuld oast 
il^QRisMaly |C0,000 to puniMss aid squlp « G^ntii^ oosu, 
pciicipsUy sslsriss for s ooordimtor «d « psrt-ttei st w tw MJ i fc 
and sidiosl MVPliM m sfaoit $70,000 yssrly. Slim Mdgs tMs 
voluntssr teslth osxs pravHters, tteir swloss annt to 
iRxoKlmtsly $30,000 yMrly in Mslni donstioM. 

te s teck-^> to tte tedioal Vm, Mdga offars «i in-teMs Muias 
Clinic vhlch pEovidM physioala aid tMting at tte kidga anin 
faciUty. ihis tes tean particularly hslpful in ooocdinating Mdioal 
for Mdga clianta ite art infactad with HIV. 



nriwil imiTiiiMnrmr i mi m ii ii i 

Md^ oondKta outxwch through tte StisstMotk pro^aM. Iwy 
Mskday aftsmoon and mmnistq outraach uoEhara go to tte 
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youth a a tt g n ^t m an Mm wumtu, m mil m to •teltan utiliMd ly 
young dinfea, «d dwlop nlJiUorahipi with thM to ofte Iridgi 
wmevlem Ml othar i|vnpri«tt xataeBils. g u o uoJa n Mto U^OOO 
oonticts yworly with 2000 youth. Wan outiMch woKtan finl 
on tho ttsMttr thqr « A w tm o d «d tho nwy ooynMlon ito wodc 
with tho yoingMBS Md thAir tadllM «d dMoiim Irtii 
uoafBl plMM m woU «■ pLioMnt aptioni te youth ^ ihould not 
sotutn tarn, taiMy oo t— lo c i pEcwfid» oft^oing nmi— ling te tht 
youth Md th»lr teUiM. Mdgi wocto with 450 zummv* aniAlly. 
fin woliaitnr host hoMM m utillaid to houM xunMyw. autatMOO 
atauM coun— loBi piovidi Intaki Ml MOMMnt, mimc m Bf, Htostanoo 
«b*^ oounMling, wd in-dipth poychDlogioftl oomoXifiB te « iporiflty 
of ijMO thit txoublo ftsMt youth, including plysicttl and momI 
aftuM. 9m oomallng taai rwpondi to 1,600 youth annially. Piaaa 
aoKvioaa czoata a ocapcihanaiva IntacvoRtian of fort to praDta 
fraadoB txm a u b ata noa atauao and tha naatary of akilla naadad to 
function auooaaafully. 

Tha Dwtal Clinic la a 3-chair fuUy-aqui||)ad facility. It la qpan « 
awaninga par waak in tha ftridga Min facility and of fan a wida ranga 
of e a a t fl g at iva aacvioaa, with parttnilar aaiihaaia on fcwantati^ 
oral l^ygiana tachniqua inatxuction. Ovar 50 ^poluntaar dMtiata, 
Ivgianiata and aaaiatanta pcovida aarvloaa and aAsata dianta about 
tha pcooaAma thay will untego. Tht aducation, ocafcinad with an 
infonal lov-Ioy ataoaphara, halpa to allay patianta' faara of 
drntiatxy. Appcoxinataly 475 youth natai ow 1300 viaita annially to 
tha clinic. 
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tte iridgB FiMUy Lite Ontar intacvra* in tim Uvm of pnv^it «d 
pumtLUiq yoiaig paqpU to aMi«t with all Mpacts o" -^^wtliq. ftm 
•Uf f SBOvidM 173 ]^iaig paxamu yaarly with inUvidttal ~T^Ut| to 
•dtaaa thair hiatodaa of fiyUoal and/or ■iwiil abiM« te? 
•loQliDl abuaa, low aalf Mt— ind othar irinnal iaauaa yblth 
impact thair panntifig and thair ganacal aocial adjwtMt. Staff 
alao (KQvlda aduoation and **^'Mij|ft to tMch yourq a^tt dkut tl» 
ilBiiali|K. of thair childtan and tha akllla thay raqoiza to aaat 
^lair chlldEan'a naadi. Vannta ara anooutagid to attaid tha Brid^a 
Miication/ Pr a T ilc yii Pto^M. Tha taUy Ufa OMar provldM 
child oava to 70 young childcan annially vhlla thiUr pacanta asa 
iiwolvad in Bridga aarvioia. Faxanta aca ainnctad aach atap of tte 
My toMard inkfpandvcat paaaing tha GED, anrolling thair childzan in 
d^r oatm, finding a job, and finding and futniahing m apaxtaant. 
nia FlBidly Lifa Oantar Mks to impart to clianta a daap aciwaat of 
what it ia to ba a puant, and confidanoa in tha paxanting xola. 

Tha taachara and voluntaara wock tflt^. in^ atudant at hia or own 
paoa tOMaxd tha goala which a/ha aat, which oftan includaa 
prapaxation for tha ^ am. Mdga hM an anaial qmtiatlnn to 
fonaUy xaoogniaa thoaa atixknU idio xaoaiva thair hi^ adnol 
aquivalancy diplcna. Nary atudnta participata in waakly writing 
wcMnpa. lha job diua1i|ni oounaalor wocte with atudvtta to 
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ooRMts With tte hMlMM mA wmewiam oomity, hm is 
9t tiM hixiag nndi ol m iddi nngi at mfia^n, ml 

pims te elimtB to iamwim. 9m Job 
Alflo iMlfi ellMs to SMOlii» dlf flCttXtiM thqr 




«ith eliaitt on a md |E OC « w iig tsAinias c Mnriw il a i, « imU m 
otteooVutK fynetiflM. 0«v XiO ywtli jwrly m «neolItd in 
iwof tonal /•dBOitiflnal MrrioH at 1 



1I» kidgi Ind^pwdHit Uving Ptogra pBOvliH ttmitionAl IMnq 
te stMt youth 11*21 ymn old. 1l» houn is MilabU to youth 
ite m^emB s dHirs to lam atxaat lite bshind and worn tOHBidi 
indipndint living. 



All youth at tha Ind^pandMt Living PKogrw auat ageaa to attand 
achool, MDKk a job, ba imolvad in asnaging tha houaa, taha turn 
cooking ml ahoiiping, saoai^ oounaaling, and partlripata in ^eoi^ 
activitiaa. Stay nat abida ty Inuaa tolaa which (Bohlbit aaR« 
drags, alOQhol or vaipona in tha houaa, dlotaba o uri aw, and sagoisa 
that youtha avoid loaton'a dowibaci OMbsaa te atxaat lite. Itautha 
atexa BOOM, d s uutat a d to thalr taataa, and ahara a oasBon kitchan, 
dining and Uvingroon ana. A s andateoey mMy 90019 aaating te 
xaaidnta ascvaa aa a ^Mhiela te oonflict naolution, dMlopHit of 
on— wlratim akiUa and pBOvidsa an o|ipQCtunity te intacpasaanal 
teadbsck tnd te insi^ into thMsalvas. 
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9m ixdtfmdmtt LMnq fng^m oCfn yamq pHpto 9 to 12 aonths of 
Inasliig in • nvarviMd MfetiaQi tadning in Iwt^ i rtHH. living 
■killn; ndioAl WMning, mmhm^oi, md tSMtant) psycliDlogifinl 
•wdiittinn mad ii— iMrt vhidi w^iiMiMi iMM mmml iiauM, 
■—Itij, pnititntion« deug «d nloatel abyn, i^iwilfii Ml 
■nlf It— I md job iiiii]HM< . nwidf m wmmgKt to 
pnttieifM in omaadtf loliHf wxlc Ml to dii»lop pMonnl 
tnlnnta or intnnti aodi m mmic, writing or dmem, Vnitlm cpm 
Mvingi aoQounu ind piy ISO smt pvMk. 9» nndi of midntn 
tt» «Mtniid GORtiJiiilly to svvino thnir tcMtbant plM, md to 
dMBBlnn tlm Kvport McvioM thny mad to aov* foMrd in thnir 



9m peogam is stnffad prlMrUy ky « pcojact ooocdinitor tto hm 
omnJl ZMpomibility for om —ng— h ^ ooocdination of clinical 
MivioHif Mi nvarviaion mS txnining of oounMXon mi volimtnm« 
Mi ^ Mu«n ooiaistloca ite m rM|jwihlo for 24-haur ts w rngt of 
tto houM. ODonMlocs m^tonhm tim xmidmtu' activltiM, orinnt 
nav youth to thn lnuM« coacdimta job diifli'i—u mi xocxMtianAl 
activitintf md pcovidn counMling to xwidnta zsguding 
hmiw ralitfl iMUM. A licmad pqfchologint pRwidH oonsultntion. 
An mnrion portion of thin pngEMf vhich on houn 16 youtiw «t n 
tia»f oostn iRcadniitnly $300,000 par ymt, 

MKh of thn MoonM of tht Fn^^ cm te nttributnd to thi cmtion 
of n itzong f«dly in «hidi youth urn both vnlund «d 
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I to MOOHd. IB any vqpi tuff m ^ p>iwii liiy tfaM 
:pMfeh, ottartiiQ ttai tack ttan^i^iniri^ilhd tte atnKtm of lialto 
thit MO laddfig in ttair fnUioo of odvia. fmm tlm 201 of tU 

to OtMt lUi. 



Ite tinglo KuoRt Noiaoo offn o oialUr vwixonnt, %te» 
indlTidttil nw i — l l i ig, pKtidpttian in tl» Mdgi fftaUy LLfs 
OMOTf waki n gs (Pin9 to acteol, hounla^kinQf pttticiintliv In 
lartdy 9^n9 aMUAgB, finding childom, Md taning imol^ In 
o^Mity nMoUo «co zoquixod. Am^ ptrticipotim in ttaoo 
■etivltioi, OKh pttwit iM mmmgiK\ to dMigp 
•killo, m ability to KlwkUo hn: tim, odeotian, akiXU, Md 
tar pmonal potMtial. Of p o r t iml a r i ^m - L M ^ > ^ |>— ^ .^nj 
•kilU ttaM ywig iDCtan dmlep. taving in tfuii^ 

fmUios, thqr tto «t hi^ ri«k for pvpotutting ifaMi^ pmam. 
^ intocvwiing ckiring tta first iMta md aoRtta of ttair pttwtteod 
with o oabination of «vpart, oAiootion Md on-tta-^pot tainii^, 
Udgo of fan ttaao young failiat tta crpvtmitlM to mc^ Um 
of d^pEanion, itaao «d powvty. 

AffEOKiattaly 30 young aottan iid ttair chiidnn im tta raaiteoa 
•Mw^y. 9m total progm ooa; ia anaoRiaataly $250,000 yaarly. 

Ita tanaitional Aputwu tauaa youth «ho tava tam thcou^ tta 
«Ri«ting ftridga naidmtial pngrM. Itaaa youth aca xaac^ to taat 
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At m^tim, 19 to 42 cUmu md 1 young aiUdwn an in sMidnn «t 
Mdgt. Sim liM# ttam youth with ■ jnH i t ic VPf hmm U^md in 
tl«M pto^mm. kidgp hM founl thst thuy bmfit tnHndnisly fn 
UTing in « taw-liJ* «tao^phK« with pamm thtir am agt. «» ottwr 
youth, in turn, bwfit fxoi « hai^itmd of th* i«ftUty of 

HIV intartifln. In th» futun, feridg* M^Kts to m waem KXV 
t^ rtAJ p*' youth locking for altunstivw to ttxwt Uf#, Mch m 
tham offmd in our txmitiaraa living peogtw. 



jia Mdgi «9««t into tte 2990'i cur youth m pcwmting iivxoMingly oo^lflK 
jiiiil— ttet viU grow in Mwi^ during ths ooning dnd»s 

h mjor tnnA ^ugii^ with thii dndi is an inccMM in dnig tfeiiM and 
ita oftet on fadly aid oaiBmity functioning. Mi an witnaaaing an 
iMMa in teig lixMa wig thi pasnta of our youth, partioilarly tha 
9bmB of tim hm% oocaim «d crwlc. It ia baooning ooMon for youth to 
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ill ttm IMO's m a 



mmulao witmMiJig pq^chologloftl stms OMind by dnig-inlMd violm 
^thlA tte BlMrity oomi^. WMqf^ Xm xmiving IncMii^ saquwts te 
hilp team pmnu ito Mnt thiir child zwtd fm timix Im. Hhm 
n^Mta itfli not fxm tte adol«mnts' bihavior, but fn a oomni te 
thBir MitQr «d thair UvM. "-^^ — mr imIw r^mrt iwuri to tluiig 
tp a fing te pntKtion Mhila Miy vdiUilt aiya of ^Msioi ard 

fMT oMiad by tha Wolam thiy hwia wltnaaaad and tte frlnto ttey tev* 
]aat to violant daatte. Molaaomr not iiwolvad in activitiM an 
bald teata^ by tteir tear of victiaiaation aid violma, baoaijig 
imaaaingly iaolatad txm taml didXy activltiM cte to faar of laaving 
thair teBM aftar dazk. MOOa tteaa youth ara mt kidga'a taxgat 
pruilariun taaoauaa thqr ara not hoaalaaa, it ia a aaaauza of tte rtlatrMt 
in thair Uvaa that thiy an zaaching out to Irldgi te halp. 



and fri^itaningly airloua tzand Sm tte saaUty of AIDS aid KZV 
infaction Mong atiaat ywth. During tte pait 4 yatza, 21 of our 
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tUmu hmm bmi dUgpnad with ■mptMtle KXV. tai^ of ximm youth 
hM hlMriM of both XV drug um md pratltutian, S tmm hiMdM of 
pBQStltutlfln only, 2 of XV anig um «d i ite «m tl» Mniil ptiMr of m 
XV ^toag mm. m m Moing a sipid imMM la KXV iatetion mat^ our 
taMlAoUMs. Vi«« of tho 10 dianu diA^noMd in IMf «m tanlA. 
Othv ■ ilr>] M nwr Mnrioo pn^ddn Ymm notid tho mm tnnd. 



ftmm ]^Hfeh m fritfttMd, i^pfimiiJ ind activoly ouieidil. tatii^ «d 
rtl a y—U piU B u ii a atjor crinis in thair Umt ttet nt oopo with ky 
MoaUting thoir drag aid aloohol itaiM. this in tun In iimm both thiir 
d^cMolon «d tiair iivulsivity, zooultlng in giMtK mdnn of «ttavtad 
■uicidN. ttftir difBOMian «d hopoloMMM hM ongv^nd a f^fi <^ 
Mong thair pan on tha atxaat. Ihraa ywn ago atzaat youth fKaguntly 
aivnaaad m oHOpouit baUaf that thay mUd navar ba inlactadi tod^y 
thay viatf Am aa an iMiritability in tfaair Uvaa. Itagloally, ttaou^nit 
tha IMO'a, for awy of thaaa youth tha -inavrltabUity- will baoow tim 
XMUty. 



A thixd uand of conoam to Bridga ia an iirraaaa in Mia «tolaao«ta fxam 
Omxal AHTloa. 9am of thaaa youth zaport iniictian into sUitaiy 
aarvioa atthaagtofUoriaand zaport baing aovacaly baatan and ^avad 
iddl* in tha nilltaxy. Othan nport that thair fniliM poolad zaaouraaa 
to tranaport tha yauth out of tha oontzy. Still othara impact that thqr 
hawi no fMiliaa to zatuzn to aa a raault of tha rtianytlfln oaMad ky «ar. 
AU hava antnd thia ooimtry UlagaUy, and aza tacrifiad of tl» 
oonaaq^inoaa of balng latuznad to thair hsa oountriaa. That \m aza aaalng 
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ttat ygiifeh in « ei^ m far north m Wamtan augpHU xhatt this in n 
— ptaOMm* tens |CMth m^mm hofm ot lindlng jote «d 
■I ' ' ttiy fm tte wnlltiM of viotaDn, tegn, wylciittinn mS 
vlcUalMUfln on tte ntsHtn* Nbv bKrinn vdnt in loddng «ith ttenn 
adnlMOMfcn iaelading Iwgmgi tendnn, cultunl diffnoM, ttair 
ilin^ sutai «d tteir ■mtmnt U ncvion pmrldn. m 

imm flbMd tiMt mt Utinn noclnl sKvlon npncinn m mluctnt to 
invDlvn tl— il^i with ttenn lauth, tenon tte wiponnlbiUty falln an 
ngncinn lite Bridgn. 

rimUy* n dintutdng tzml ttet ftridgi tet fixnt^tend teOMlndgi of , in tiin 
rvBOMing nntac of ndoOnnoMt ningln notten znniding in "imlfm tafenln md 
nstnln* with thnir childnn. te pnzt of our nndioAl outznnch, « Mdgp 
fiiot pDojnct teingi tte nndienl vnn to « nnte of ttenn ho^nln^ntnln. 
9m young faLlinn Unn in om^nd aid imivBCVEintn qonrtn vtam tte 
Mjor aoucon of ntiaantian in tte tnlnvinicn. laolntnd tram nndioni «id 
nocinl MCviOMf tte notten mivn no txnining in tte liiiinlnnut of 
indipndnt Uving akilln. llHn ttey do Xocntn tcnditicnal teuning, tteir 
lidc of «9Kinnon in and m^poet for MMging tenic daily living taate 
oontrilMtaa to nany teocming hi^laaa again in 3 to € ntte. 

ftm childsnn oftan alaip by diy and an Mate at xdifm watching 
talavinicn* NHy jwp fna adml to achool and auffar txam lack of 
oontinnua adboatinn. Othan ai^ply do not attond achool nlthar teowan 
tte hobnl^Dtnl in too far My or teoauan thay lack propar inwiaatifln 
noorda. Than youngatan tem no aanaa of "hoan* or a hon Ufa and an 
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Iflddag ill avsAlt xotoflDdils. Tht long» thy m hflu tl» 1— 
■idlMl om tiny «nd tte n» at rl«k tlay hUM te SKiauB 

UlMM. 

ttft hoM^Btil ZOOM IMM no kltdan iKlUtiM. Mast UmilSm hmm « liot 
plM ad M tte «diite tm far sBfri^Mtioi la tte tto 
ftiilitiwi m at hl^ zlak far MKiais aftlaitritian ad poMtUUy 

id ttai nates InavMa dnaatioaUy, aridga faazs that thM chUi±nn will 
aMlly baooaa tha atcaat youth of tha lata 19M'a and that thair lai a t i l aaa 
ifiU 90 far taaycnd vhat aridga la aaaing aaong atzaat youth tod^y. 



Wot doaa to 20 yaaza ftridBa haa baan a oanaiatant pECMridar of aarvioaa to 
hcaalaaa youth. Maw ];mai— hava avolvad to aaat changing naada and naw 
tcanda. mciOg^ Ym aiaad to "ba than" for diatzaaaad youn^tLra dian thay 
hava no itea alaa to turn. M a xaault« «a aaa a lot and «a haar a lot. Ilia 
oovXiKltiaa of nodacn Uviiq, and tha anauing atnaaaa Ymm talan a toll on 
tha fflidly. Ita aoat vulMcabla Baaban - tha childran - hava auffarad 
tsMndoualy. PKo^caaa Wm fcidga halp aOH of thaaa young pappla UtanUy 
puU togathar a Ufa ttet aalaaa aanaa. aut fcidga ia alaaya riding lyatraaa 
facing txanda Ilka thoaa daacrihad hara. ftridga and pravw 1D» ua will 
contima to do ite aa oan, hut «a naad WBKB aivpcct fcaa tha outaida and 
BBtiadidar tha govaoMt. Ma naad to faal that «a ara baing haasd, and 
that tha jiUjlaaB «a aaa asa zaoalving tha attanticn thiy daai r va. It ia ay 
ainaa tapa tlwt tha InfooMtion paovidad haaain will ba uaad to gncata 
iff! awl aivpoct for jiimi— liJai Brldga, facing fzont-lina ptobl aaa ad Stm 
Xant UiM* you for tha ofpoctuni^ to provida thia taatiaov* 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Shore, we welcome vou and thank you for being here. We 
have already referenced, of course, the Sasha Bruce House and its 
fine work. 

We will be hwpy to receive your testimony. 

Ms, Shoek. Thank you. Thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before ymi today. 

I am Deborah Shore, the Executive Director of Sasha Bruce 
Youthwork, which is a multiprogrammed organization, working 
with runaway and homeless youth in Washington, DC 

I have been working with these young people since 1971, when I 
began as a Streetwork counselor. I founded Sasha Bruce Youth- 
work in 1974 and have been there ever since. 

Sasha Bruce now serves close to 1,000 young people each year 
through eight component programs. We have an outreach counsel- 
ing wpgram. The Sasha Bruce House is our short-term crisis shel- 
ter. We have an independent living program, a program for teen- 
age mothers and their babies, and several programs for alleged de* 
linquent youth. 

Our services, as many of the others described here, are remark- 
ably effective, particularly considering our limited budget. Seventy- 
Ave percent or the young people we serve become reunited with 
their families. Another IT percent go on to a stable living situation. 
So we are only losing 8 percent of our clients to the streets. 

We believe that our success is due to the emphasis we also place 
on familjr counseling. We are now seeing 90 percent of the families 
of the clients we serve and involve all of our staff in regular train- 
ing in how to work with families. 

Since we bwan our independent living program three years ago, 
we have aided 88 percent of the homeless young people to become 
fully self-sufficient. And in our program for teen parents, 79 per- 
cent of these teen mothers left our program to live independently 
with their babies. Also, only 10 percent of the girls that we had in 
our residence had second children a year after they left the pro- 
gram. 

The runaway and homeless youth population is a diverse one. In 
order to more clearly describe what we are now doing compared to 
the needs, I found it useful to break down the voung people that we 
serve into four categories. I hope that this will hope in some ways 
to clarify some of the questions. 

The four categories as I see it begin with young people whose 
family problems can be solved. I think this is the meoority of the 
young people who are coming to the shelters at this point, 60 to 75 
percent, I would say. They are in difficult family situations, but 
with proper support they can be successfully resolved and reunited. 
The typical problems are communication breakdowns, divorce and 
remaniage, drug and alcohol abuse. These are youns people who 
are both runaways and young people who are kicked out of their 
homes. They feel emotionally battered and unwanted. And in fact, 
79 percent of our first-time runaways have been physically abused 
in some wa^. 

The services as they now exist do successfully address the needs 
of many of these families, especially those who are early in their 
difficulties, because they encourage the provision of comprehensive, 
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family-focused services aimed at helping families change. That is 
the good news. 

The bad news is the need is far greater than the service provid- 
«P ^Pacity to respond. Preventive outreach services and support 
of foUowup aftercare are typically inadequate when limited funds 
exist to operate a crisis shelter. Also, more training in family work 
needs to be available to providers. 

One effect of the underfunding of the service system is that 
mmy shelters have had to sell their beds to the local city or county 
welfare s^tem to survive. Limiting access in this way is a serious 
this population of young people as timing is really cru- 
come to us in a crisis, and if a response is not immediate, 
we often lose them to what can become a very destructive course in 
their lives. It is much harder to repair families when their prob- 
lems have deepened over months and years. 

The second category of young people are older homeless adoles- 
cents who can benefit from independent living services. This is also 
a population that I believe we know how to help. Although they 
are less visible than the population of the adult homeless, there is 
a tremendous need for services for this population. Senator Simon's 
recent report illuminated what many of the problems are and what 
services do exist now. 

When given a specialized program which includes employment 
and life skills training and support, many of them are able to 
become self-sufficient adults. 

Jhe population of young people here is between 16 and 21 years 
old. They are too old for most of the available social services, but 
not yet ready to be independent. They have not been able to recon- 
cile with family or find other natural resources. Sometimes, their 
families have died; they have been abandoned; they can't return 
home to abusers or severe family dysfunction. Certainly the drug 

Eroblems in this country are severely affecting the number of 
omeless teenagers that exist. They know how to survive, but not 
how to make it on their own. 

The third category of young people are young people who do not 
have resolvable family problems, but are not ready for independ- 
ence. This population is growing, and we have few solutions for 
them at this point. They are young people who are abandoned or 
abused or whose families for some reasons are unable to care for 
them. However, they are not yet old enough or mature enough to 
begin self-«ufficiency. 

I remember when I started working with runaway and homeless 
youth 17 years ago that there was a lot of discussion in the Protec- 
tive Services Department about how there was a need to develop 
programs for teenagers, and that discussion is still going on 17 
years later. There is still a tremendous difficulty in entering these 
young people into the existing protective service system, which is 
the only system that now exis' to take in young people and give 
them a place to grow up. 

The fourth group of young people are youth who are engaged in 
illegal activities on the street. This is a very visible population who 
are away from home. But our society. I believe, is not in any way 
definitive about its commitment to help them. Helping these youth 
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is possible but not easy. Tney require special, long*term efforts. A 
crisis intervention model is not sufficient. 

A special effort will have to be made to provide services to this 
population. Successful strategies to help them should incorporate 
close cooperation between service providers and law enforcement 
agencies. 

The service system as it now exists is primarily crisis-oriented 
and underfunded to meet the quantity and kinds of needs. Our pro- 

frams probably better reflect the needs of youth and families 10 to 
5 years ago, but the population, though it has always been di- 
verse, has changed dramatically. 

The most important changes that I perceive in the last 15 years 
are that young people and famiUes come with much deeper prob- 
lems and with longer chronicity. Drug abuse is enormous among 
the parents; we have many young people whose parents have died 
young; families become very overwhelmed with their economic cir- 
cumstance and reject their young people. 

We see many, many more young pecple whose families are in 
fact homeless as a result of all of the social policies and problems 
families are facing; and more young people therefore are Homeless 
and are completely on their own to fend for themselves. 

Knowing the young people and families and seeing the changes 
which have occurred over this past 15 years ^as made me passion- 
ate about the importance of expanding and broadening services to 
homeless and runawav teens. To do this, it is essential to build on 
our existing success. A comprehensive, coordinated system of serv- 
ices is needed to provide early intervention which supports youth 
and their families whenever possible, but also provides care and 
protection and a place to grow up for young people when family 
supports fail. 

Speciflcally, I recommend increased funding to the existing 
system to ensure crisis shelter space is available and that the beds 
are not able to be sold. Outreach is needed as well as aftercare to 
prevent family disintegration and help stabilize youth and families 
after the crisis is over. Programs for older homeless adolescents 
must be expanded and targeted so that youth can finish school, re- 
ceive job training, and to ensure that teenage mothers can be 
served with their children— sometimes they have to leave their 
children somewhere in order to get services. And I believe ^^ese 
programs also need to have the capacity to work with you - or 
one to two years until self-sufficiency is really pos&ible. 

Programs for young homeless adolescents must be developed and 
coordinated with protective services. Programs for street youth en- 

f;aged in illegal means to survive must be developed to permit the 
ong-term commitment necessary to allow these youth to move into 
another identity. 

Incentives need to be built in to encourage that the system is 
well-coordinated, so that we are properly assessing needs and 
strengthening the family unit whenever possible. 

I applaud you all on this subcommittee for your interest in these 
youns people. I hope that you will become tremendous advocates in 
behalf of the young people and the system that services them. 

The young people that I have seen over the past 17 years are 
searching for adults to help and protect them and are still hopeful 
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ttrtwt an Umto loiiMwliere. Some of the youth that we aee in our 
prognm fiur alleged delinquent* have had that hope extinguished, 
•nd tt ia a fHi^tening sight. I hope we can look forward to a more 
hcmldftiture. 
Thank you. 

Sanator Dooo. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shore follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DEBORAH SHORE 



I BMrMiatB this ■ppQrtunity. Your thoufhtful eonai^ratian mi 
my xmmxtmmtiy vill hoM'uIiy MI^ to ■tran9th»n mur •oolaty and Mrv* 
M Ml invMtMnt in the iutura. Mvl^inf traublvd iaailiM. runavaya 
and li«Mi»M yauth tatey ataM xhm titfa ai tha aoat traubling •aoial 
pr«biM« mi aur day ifkeiutfiaf 4«iinfu«ney. ohronie ha— I mmrly 
MrMtiav. tfru0 abu«a «ntf AIM. 

Z liava bam varkinv vitli ninavay and hoaalaM yauth alnea if7i. 
t h ^ t hh aa a ttr««t«arkar and iaundad taaha Iruea Yauthvark In it74 to 
pr«vid* mwiMilint and drap-ia •arvioaa ta yauth an tha straata. Our 
arVMimatian aav wrvM elaaa ta iM9 yaun^ fm^lm Moh yacr thrau^h 
aifht praf raaa va a^rata. Va hava eantinuad an autrwaeh eaunaailno 
yratran, «• hava a ahort tara ahvltar for runavay and honalaaa taana, 
an inda^ndant living prograa. a pragraa for taanaga aothara and th«ir 
hahias and ^regraaa for allagad dalinfuant youth. (« aora datailad 
da«cri^tion iellava) SBY takaa sarioualy ita eoaaitaant to ra*unita 
youth and iaailiaa and counaala ovar MX of tha iaailiaa oi youth vho 
eaaa into our aarvieaa. Thla eriantation haa diract raaulta in that 
79X of tha youth va aarva do ra*unita vith iaailiaa. Anothar 17% go 
on to a atabla living aituation. So va ara only loalng gx to tha 
atraata. 

Although SBY ia liaiiad in ita aeopa and aixa* va hava davalo^ad 
■ueeaMiul vaya of vorking vith young ^opla and a prograa oi guality. 
Va ara ^einad by our eoll'^ tguaa around tha country vho hava alao eoaa 
irea tha aaaa philoaphieal coaaitaanta to youth and do a vondariul Joh 
vith ao littla. 

Soaa oi tha iaaturaa of tha currant aarvica ayataw vhich haa lad 
to our aueeaaa ara: 

A eoaaitaant to opan intaka 

A atyla of aarvieaa eoaiortabla to young paopla 
Outraaeh in erdar to eonnaet vith hard to 

raach youth 
Paaily iaeuaad aarvieaa vhan poaaihla 
An undaratanding of tha valua of youth participation 

Xt ia iaportant to nota that aa a iiald va hava davalopad iroa a 
ehild aaving eriantation to a phileaophy that atrangthaning paranta ia 
an aaaantial part of helping youth vhenever it ie peeeible. Thie hee 
Bade ' eeneidereble differanee in the outnoaaa for eeny youth. But of 
court e, the eervicee ere only uaaful vhen there ie e ieeily to vork 
vith. 

Knoving tha youth end feelliee end jeeing the ehengee vhieh heve 
occurred ever thie peet 15 yeera. hee eede ee peeeionete ehout the 
ieportenee of expending end hroedening eervicee to hoaeleee end 
runevey taene vh ^le building on our eucceecee. SBY hee been eble to 
do eoee of thie »ut many gepe oentinue to exiet. A coepreheneiva. 
coordineted ^yrcem of eervicee ie needed to provide eerly interwntion 
vhich eupporte youth in their fewiliee vhenever peeeible. but providee 
cere end protection end a piece to grov up for young people vhen 
fewily reeources do not e^iet Any edditionnl serv:ices that add 
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e«Meity to th« •Kiating iiK»i»t«i ayat** .uat vail eeerdinatad vith 
•fi*9«in« affarta. Thia viii inaura «a ara aaaaaaing tha Mada of 
futk aMro^riotaiy, and ara tfoing ail «a oon to invoivo ond 
traftgtfcati tlw foaiiy unit kofara eoneiuding thot altarnativa living 
ia M0«Mory. Tlwra io also a naad to dataraina thot va aiU notoa a 
••votrr aiiav youth to ha hoaaiaaa and that ail young tao^ia auat Oa 
^ravitfvtf a Mfa. ^rataetiva ^iaea to iiva. 

A oaatiftyyo mi eara ia vhat ia naeaamry to build upon 
Mietiag gtrnigth ond to broodan tlw aandota to thoM youth. 

Tte eygtaa of sarviOM wo nov hova io aMantially erioia 
ari«iit«d. Tha rynaoay and hoaalOM yayth ^pylatian hovavsr io o 
4trTw Wfup vhieh r^yirM nyaarooo prafraMOtie ra«Mn«M. Tha 
pr«hXM« y«yth bring hava baeoao o graot daol aora aariauc in 4mpth 
m4 ghronieity avar tiaa. and tliara ara nony aara yaoth oho oro truly 
hMalMB. Jttst mm in tha larga MPulotian af hoaalOM adulta. «o ara 
nov oaalog tha eaaualtiao of tha da*:.natitutian«limation of PINS 
offort. vhieh ateM*^ ahort of dovalo^ng aaaantial eoaaunity hoaod 
pragroaa. AloOp tho populotion roflocta tha ineraaaing povorty 
eireunatoneaa of oo aany faailiaa. faoily diaintagrotion brought on by 
divoreo» oleoholioap drug obuoo ond foaily otrooa. 

In ardor to look broodly ot tho noado of tho youth ond tho 
aarvieo oyataa* X hava found it uoaful to brook down tho populotion 
into four groupo. I vill doocriba ooeh group, vhot wo oro new doing 
ond vhoro tho gopo oro. Thoao eotagerioo yro net aaont to 
ovoraiaplify eoaploM probloao, but to givo o eentoMt in vhieh to 
diaeuoo oolutiona. Tha aolutiono for ooch oro not tho ooaa. 

A. fOUM MOTLC VNOSC PARXLT MKMLOIS CAN M aOLVCO 

Tha aajority (M-79X> of young pooplo vhe runovoy or oro in 
erioia. ara in difficult faaily aituotiono vhieh, vith tho propar 
oupport. eon ba auccaaafully raaolvod. 

To holp tho aojority of runovoy toonogoro vo auot holp thoir 
antira faaily. Va nuat aaa than not oo prebloa childron, but oo 
—^rm of o fooily oyataa vhieh haa brokon dovn and bacoaa 
tfyofunetionol. ao aarvicaa previdara, va ean halp faaily aaabara atop 
bloaing ooeh othor for probloao in tho heaa ond atart verking togothor 
to erooto o auccaaaful faaily atructura. 

By tha tlaa a young paroon runo ovoy or o poront throve o young 
paraon out of tho hoaa, both tho ehild ond tho poronto fool foilad. 
Maithar faala tha othor poyo ottontion or undorotondo. Tho foaily io 
often oKparioneing typicol tonoion botvoon odoloaeanta and paranta, 
but tha faaily laeka tha akilla or proper oupporta to verk out ito 
probloao. eventually, either the poronto or the ehild or aeny tinea 
both pertiea decide thot thie vill be better if the eMld io no lo'i^v 
in the houaa. 

The evervhelaing percentege of children ovoy froa hone ore* 
runevcye. They ore young people vhe left hone to aoke thinge hotte*. . 
Their leeving hone In n cry for help end for oupport for t.neaeelv9a 
end for their foailieo. They don't run for. typically net nore then 
tvo ailee ovoy frea hone. But they run for enough thot ooweene vill 
pay attention. 

Th» cri«i« ori»nl»d Kt-rwict-s which »-<iitl do cucc^cxfully begin to 
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■ddr*M th« n«*da of thM* iaaiilM. •■^•eially thoM who ar* •■rly in 
tteir diiiieultiM, bseauM they •neouraf* th» iirovlalan of 
••mprmW&mml^, iaaily ioou««d Mrvieaa. Tiainf ia of flraat ia^ortano* 
in OdnndBting vith allvnat^d yauth. Carly intarv«ntian ia alao 
•ritiMl. 

Til* aaat 0MeoaMiul rvnavay ^ragraae around Xhm oauntry liava 
c aw ^otianaiwa pr9%rmmm vhieh eoMina all ai thaaa eaa^anMita. Our 
•Mha true* NavM, for mtmmpX; hm4 a 92% pmmtttw piae««ant rata ier 
rwiu»% p—pX^ Vila 0tay«d at tli« shaltvr last r^ar. TlMt aaana v# 
h9Xp94 f9& mi tba yaunf p^pX^ return ta a vtabla iivinfl situatian. 
0«r mtmii r«e«iva tvo Hours mi traininf ooeh uooli in atrueturoi faaily 
tHoropy and va gravida aultipla iaaily ouM^rt frauyo altar yauns 
p—pXm rotum haaa. 

THot'a \h9 food nova. Tha ted nova iai tho nood ia far froatar 
tlian tJio oorviea providara ea^eity ta roa^ond. Alaa, provontiva 
autroaeb oorvieoa and auppartiva iollovu^ aitarcaro aro tyUieally 
inado^uata vhan liaitad iunda aiiiat to aMrata • eriaia aKoltar. 

Ona aiioct of tha undariunding of tha aorviea ayatoa io thot aony 
ohaltaro hova hod to oall thair koda to tha leeol eity or county 
vvlfura oyotao to ourviva. In aoao eooaa thia haa liaitad aeeaaa to 
ond ehongad tha public ^raana of tha ahaltara aoking it laaa 
doairabla to young paopla. Liaiting aeeaaa ia a aoriouo aottar vith 
thia population oS young paopla aa tiaing ia erueial. Thay eoaa to uo 
in o erioio ond if o raaponoa ia not iaaodiota, va oitan looa thaa to 
vhot eon tecoaa o daatruetiva eouroa. 

OLBtM AMLBScnrs vMo CAM mrxT nKM xnspnooiT 

LZvxM nrrxcEs 

Thia aaeond populotion io onothar thot va knov hov to halp. 
Although thay ora laaa viaibla than tha populotion oS odult hoaaloao 
vho oloap on tha atraota, Aaariea haa a larga populotion of hoaalaoo 
odolaacanto vho naad aora than eriaia intarvantion aarvieaa. Sanatar 
Siaon'a raeant raport illuainatad vho thay ora and what axiata nov. 
Givan a apacialixad progroa vhieh ineludaa aoployaant and liia akilla 
training and aupport, thay ora abla to baeoaa aali auilieiant adulta. 

Thia populotion of young paopla ia batvaan 16 and 19 yaara oi 
ooa» Thay ara too old for aoot ovoilobla aoeiol aarvieaa, but not yat 
raady to ba indapandant. Thay hava not boon obla to raeoneila vith 
faaily ar find athar natural raaoureaa. Thair faailiaa hava diad, 
thay hava baan abandonad, or thay eannot raturn hoaa dua to obuoa or 
m^ymrm faaily dyafunetien. Thay knov hov to ourviva, but not hov to 
aaka it en thair ovn. 

Sooho Bruea Youthvork hoo aatabliahad an Indapandant Living 
Progroa for thio populotion hara in Waahington* 0. C. 



Tha Saaho Bruea Xndopafidant Living Pragraa 

Tha Indapandant Living Progroa (2LP) io tha navaat Saaha Bruea 
Youthvork affort for Voohington'o hoaalaaa youtho. Through tha ILP* 
qual^fxad taana (IS or oldar) loeota auitabla foatar hooao, rceaiva 
aaploywant counaalxng and halp vith finding a :ob, and vork tovard tha 
gool of baeominQ financially indapandant. Tha ILP alao providaa 
eounaaling, hrlp» th» vcutha iind apartw»nt« and roo«fi>ata«. and ollara 
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•tart-v^ iinaneial ■■•iatane* %H*n th*y ar* r*ady to atrik* out en 
tMlr ■an. 

Omv ■ rauag paraan ia ata^iliaad in a ^mh and haaa» tha 
la<a»a a< atit Liviaf ^agraa eontiniiaa ta hwlp, itfantiirinf Male akilla 
aMi tra4ainf aa><a> In atfditlan, tha pragraa pravitf»a aitareara 
iallavap ta aMara tuat aach rawt^ haa tha •vM^V't naaM ta aac c aad 
in livi»« tn<a>aadaatly. 

tlaoa tka ^ragraa'a bafinninf in iMft, MX at tha Umiaaa 
raatlM «M iMaa wnX9r94 tifea prafraa Iiav» ■aa^uarad haaaiaa n aaa. Ovar 
teaa aaaaaaafylly aata^llaiiatf ±natmmmm^m»am. 

Pra«raaa to hmXp rauth baeaaa aali*a«iiioiafit ara aiaiaal. Soaa 
•paeial pra^Iaaa Mva aaa r gad far yauth in tfiaaa prafraaa vhiah da 
aaiat. Raat af aar ILF yautli viak ta iiniah liifh aehaal ^t avat 
aark ta avppart tlia— alaaa vhieh ia aaaatiaaa caaf lietaal. Any youth 
aitli aativatian ta aaaplata hifh aehool naada to W aw^^ortad ta do 
aa. Alaa, taanaga vethara ara a froup in graot and raguira 

apaeialiaad mmr^tcwm, Haavlaaa taana vhe ara alao paranta ara oitan 
anaaaragad to fiva up pa>'***^^no kaca<oo of tha laek of prograaa that 
will talta thaa. Thaaa di art-, tad iaa.«liaa vill eontinua to naad 
aarvieaa. 



C. yOUM nOTLS VIIO do not have KSOLVAUX FAJILY niOlLKIIS AND ARC 
«0T KAAY ftm imWWMBOm 

Thia papulation io groving and vo hava iav aolutiona for thaa. 
Thay ora young paopla vho vara aMndonad or akuaad or vhoaa iaailiaa, 
for aeaa othar raaaon* ara unabla ta eara for thaa. Movavar, thay 
ara nat yat old aneugh or aatura aneugh to kagin aali-auiiieianey. 

Thia yaar 15X of tha young paopla vho eaaa to tha Saaha Iruea 
Nouaa vara in thia group. Thaae youtha nvad long tara planning and 
aupport. Tha ftunavay and Hoaalaaa Youth Aet ahould ehallanga tha 
atataa and tha Diatriet af Coluakia to previda for thaaa young paopla. 
Daeuaantation ai naad eould eartainly hw oota^llahad by gathering 
Infaraatien irom taaie Cantor grantaaa. «a naad uora inioraotion 
abaut vhat ia happening to thaaa yaung people and nev poaitive 
atrategiaa ta aerve thea. 



D. YOUTHS VHO ABE LIVIMO OH TMC STBECTS 

Thia ia the aeat viaible population of young people out oi the 
haaa, yet our aeeiety ia not definitive about ita eonitaent to help 
thaa. Helping theae youtha ia poaaible* but not aaay. They require 
apacial long ter» offerta --a eriaii intervention pcdel ia net 
auf f leient. 

A special effort ahould aandate mwrvlcmm to thia population. 
Sueeeaaful atrategiea ta help young people off the atreet ahould 
incorporate eloae cooperation betvaan aervice providera and lav 
enforceaent agenta. Siaply contacting theae youtha ia not 
aufficient. They need to develop relationahipa vith aervic* 
providera vho can offer aupport vhen they experience a criaia and 
decide to leave the atreeta. Lav enforcenent agenta and oorvice 
providers ihould become olliea to ensure that such services ore M«d» 
availstle. 
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recomendatxons 



Thmrm tm m akvlvtal mymfm oi Mrvieva vhich Im vary *ii»ctiv» 
far mom9 mi Xhm runaway mn4 hOMlaaa yauth. And «a knov that aany of 
tiM aid«r HaaalMa adalaaoa n ta will ^oaa involvad with iadaM«^nt 
ilviiif ^raffraaa and •yee*rafully tran«itien to full ln49p9n4»no9' 
fUmwmvrt w ara tarribly lialtad by tha lack oi roMurooa to rMMM 
ta tlw iiuabaro oi youth on tba atraata and va auat add n«» aoa^ananta 
far tiM typM oi yauth nav uiiMrvad. 

Z ttp«oiiiMUy r«eaMMf»d a Mriova aiiort ba aada to inv««t in a 
MOrdiMtad ayataa vhieh aaauraa all aiiarta ftra aada ta atr^nfth^n 
faaiiid* Mid ra-unita yauth vhdA^var ^aaaibla and hna ooMOity to 
pr«vidd ait»rnativa iiving altarnativaa ior youth vho oannat fo hoM. 
Tliia r«^uir«at 

rvndin9 tha •niating ayatan to inaura eriaia ahvltar aMoa i« 
avaiiabla and that autraach and pravantativa counaaling la aval labia 
and linavn ta yauth and iaailiaa. Cii'arta ahould ba Mda ta Inaura 
that thara ia oMn intaka 4n ahaltara and that ahaltara ara nat iorc94 
ta sail bada to aurviva. 

Outraach and aitarcara ara naadad to prmwnt iaaily 
diaintagration and halp atabilisa youth and iaailiaa aitar a eriaia 

Prograaa iar oldar hoaalaaa adolaacanta auat ba awpandad and 
targatad oo that youth can iiniah achool and taanaga aothara mmryiw^. 
Thaaa prograaa naad to hava tha capacity to work with youth ior 1-2 
y»ara wntil aali-auiiiciancy ia paaaibla. 

Prograaa iar yaungar hoaalaaa adolaacanta auat ba davalopad and 
ceerdinatad vith frotactiva Sarvieaa. 

Pragraaa ior atraat youth angagad in illagal aaana o aurviva 
auat b« davalopad ta parait tha long tara coaaitaant nacaMary to 
allov thaaa youth to aova into anothar idantlty. 

I applaud tha Sanatora on thia aub-caaaittaa ior your intaraat in 
thaaa young paopla. For thoaa ei ua who aoaatlaaa iaala v» ara 
••rving tha iunction oi tha child vha kaapa thair iingar in tha dika. 
S bap* thia haaring avrvaa ta urga your invelvaaant aa advocataa. Tha 
yayng paapla X hava baan Mrving iar 17 yMra ara avarching iar adult a 
ta haip than and ara atiil hapaiul va ara thara aonavhara. toaa ai 
th« youth va aaa In aur prafrana ior allagad dalinfuanta hava had that 
hopa a«tinguiahad. and it ia a irightaning aight. 2 hopa va can laok 
forvard ta a aora hopaiul iutura. 

Thank you. 
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tMha trMM Youthvoric, Inc. <StY) is ■ ^rivat*, nen*preiit 
•rfanimstien that wrvmm avar 1, yautha in eriaia and thair 
faailia* aaeh yaar. 

AVMMT ■istary 

tMli« trwoa Yautlivarlc, Inc. ^an aa a atraatvarli eaunaallng aganey 

i^»«>»>«fc% in it74 to hal^ tha ^arfla nuater of runaway yautha. 
an tkm m%r—%m find tha aarvioaa availabla ta tha«« Xaeaio eantinuaa 
ta aaali a^t and vark with young ^aa^la in tliair natoral aattinga (at 
Miiaai* haaa ar eawMinity). It ^revidaa eriaia intarvantion and 
nmavay ^ravantian and linka yautha and iaalliaa who vauld net 
atharaiaa m^iiTwiT with a halting natvark oi aarvieaa. 

Va a^anad tfllhl Imr* Mouaa in 1977 aa a taaporary hoaa for runaway 
and hoaaiaaa taana. Tha houaa ia opan 24 houra a day and providaa 
ah«>ltar for youtha aaeh yaar. Our work with young ^opla and 
thaj.r faailiaa halpa neat youtha raturn hoaa. In 95X oi all eaaaa. 
va halp youtha raturn to a atabla living aituation vhieh aaana thay do 
not eontinua to run ar bacoaa inatitutionalisad. 

In Apr^l 1979, va bagan Coaaunltv Advoeaf far Youth <CAY) to allow 
juvanilaa awaiting court proeaadinga to raaain in tha eoaaunity undar 
earaiul auparviaion rathar than ba inearearatad. In Juna oi tha aaaa 
yaar our Conaortluw for Youth kit^mT-w.m^ivm (CYA) waa ioraad to provida 
an altarnativa to court proeaaaing ior aliagad oiiandara. It ia 
jointly adainiatarad by ieur youth aganeiaa. Thaaa prograaa ior court 
r9i9Tr9^ youtha hava an avaraga oi a 19X r»''mTr0mX rata ior youth 
which coaparaa :o a rata oi 65X to 79X ior youtha who go through 
neraal court proeaaaing. 

Tha »oaa Pmrkat Shaltar Hoo». ior youth daaaad to ba bayond parantal 
central, bagan in Juna oi 1961. It now m9Tvm eight (a-l^ yaer old) 
boye in e ehert-tera reeidence which ieprovee deeeged ieaily 
reletionehipe, eeeiete youthe in their eehooling end develope better 
interpereenal ekille. 

In Neveeber 19A3. the Seehe Sruce Houee aoved to ite preeent lecetien 
et 1922 Herylend Avenue* N. E. , end the iellowing yeer* the iorwr 
building beceae the hoaa ai our new Teen Mothara Prearaa, e 
ranidentiel pragraa ior neglected and ebuaed teenegera and their 
babian. The iirat oi ite kind in the Dietrict. thia leng-'tera 
reeidence iaprovea parenting ekille end develope liie nanegeaent 
aJcille thet eneble independence. 

In 1996, Seehe Sruce Youthwork, Inc. oiiicielly begen en Indaaandant 
Llvino Proorom to help elder koaeleaa edoleecente aeke the trenei^ion 
to aeli'-euiiiciency. teech the young people liie end eaployaent 

ekille end aupport thea ee they aove out on their own. 

Cech oi the progreae eterted by Seehe Sruce hee eurvived end grown end 
enjoye en excellent reputetion ior ite eervicee end aenegeaent. In 
1999. we will egein help between 699 end 1999 youthe end their 
ieailiee. Theee cliente will receive individuel. iewily end group 
couneeling ee well ee educetion end legel eeeietence* recreetion. job 
place«ent end edvocecy. 
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••Y mmr^94 a^r SM you^h last f—r in our runaway and heaalaaa youth 
pravraaa. Of U^a yautn va aarvad in tha taaha irvea Naaaa raaldanaat 
tSft a#ra paaitlaaly plaaad lata atabla llvlaf altaatlaaa and f aally 
•aaaaaliaf aaraioaa ara i^raaldad ta aiaaat 9tt af ail faailiaa. tut 
•vr affarta ataad avt aa a lanaly aaaapla mt quality altaraatlvaa far 
faailias ia aaa^ aad autraaah la all taa aftan ^laitad ta tua yaath ar 
faalliaa ana teppan ta Imr af avr afancy. In factf aa knav that 
tMra ara aany tliaaaanda of Olatrlat and a«t-af-atata yawtiia vha hava 
raaaaay fraa iMaa kat far vl^a na intarvantlan mr^to^m ara aada 
•vailaMa. 



Praf ila af • Typiaal Cllaat 

Sty aaraaa VaaMnftaa araa yaatha in erlaia (agaa • ta 19) and thalr 
faaillaa. teat af tbaaa yauaf paapla ara naa^ra mt aingla-pa^nt 
faaillaa and ara aaparlaaalng prablaaa auch aa inek af faaily 
•traet«ra» pavartyt avarcrovdad liaaaa, ar faaily invoivaaant vith drug 
ar aleahal abuaa. Typicallyt MY eliania ara h^^tn^ preblaaa at 
teaaa. In aehaol* and In tha eoaaunity. Hany of than auffar fren lov 
aalf-aataan, and hava kaeeaa atraat*viaa and diatruatful rathar than 
auccaaaful and happy In thair ralatienahipa vith othara. 
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Senator Dodd. Mr. Behrens? 

Reverend Behrens. Thank you for the opportunity to be here 
today. 

Several years ago there was a headline, a splashy story on the 
front pages of the Chicago Tribune that talked about a homeless 
kid who had been brutally murdered, chopped up and distributed 
around some of the alleys on the North Side of Chicago, where I 
work. If you read the article further, you could see that the police 
officer involved in the case said it is a sad thing that the only 
people who are out looking for these homeless and runaway kids 
are pimps and pedophUes; a sad State, indeed. 

The Night Ministry, which I am involved with, has traditionally 
been an outreach organization that has focused over the last sever- 
al years on homeless youth. I want to talk about outreach as being 
one of the crucial and important services that needs to be devel- 
oped in a whole continuum of services that are needed for homeless 
and runaway youth. 

My comments are informed by 14 years of street outreach, 10 of 
which were on the streets. My comments are also supported by a 
study that is going to be published in April or May, a qualitative 
study of an OSAP-funded project done in our community that was 
led through the Illinois Department of Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse. And most importantly, my comments are &lso informed, I 
think, by the fact that I am a parent and a step-parent, and mv 
experiences parenting, I think, are very important and I find relate 
very similarly to the experiences that the kids we meet from the 
street. 

Often mv staff will say about a kid in shelter, one of our foster 
homes, talk about a certain problem and how it has caused conflict 
in the home, and I will point out that that is no different than my 
kids at home. We need sometimes to just understand that these are 
kids going through adolescence, which in and of itself is difficult, 
and in itself is difficult for the families raising the kids. 

To do outreach on the street, we must first understand the kids, 
where they come from, and what they bring with them. They are 
not bad kids; we need to understand that and accept that. They are 
kids whose family and community lives have failed them. They are 
angry, hurt, disturbed, afraid and alone, and they distrust. Adults 
they meet have failed them. The relationships they have been in- 
volved in have failed, the most important one being that of the 
famUv itself. When they hit the street, almost everyone they meet 
is looking to further abuse and exploit them; thus they distrust all 
the more. 

We must also understand the importance of what goes on devel- 
opmentally during the adolescent years. This is as time in every- 
one's lives that we* experiment with in terms of who we are and 
who we are going to become. The values and experiences of all that 
has gone on before are integrated with our hopes and dreams of 
who we want to become. The healthy family and the healthy nur- 
turing unit supports these crucial years. The healthy family helps 
catch, helps mediate this time in each of our lives. Without that, 
we are subject to greater risks, the decisions have greater conse- 
quences, even fatal ones. And that is the case of the kids who are 
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on the streets; their decbions are not ones that are going to be 
made up for by someone who is going to catch us. 

To do outreach, we must understand these youth and look to 
relate to them with empathy, and we must center on them as indi- 
viduals who each are unique. Good outreach in my opinion and 
from my experience consists of three basic things. First of all, we 
must be present in that community where they are at. We must go 
out and find where they are; if we can't find them, we must keep 
aMTChing, and we must, when we find it, stop and hang out there 
We cannot go and grab these kids and say, ''Boy, have I got good 
services for you, but rather, we must be there with them, develop- 
uig trust and earning that kind of trust. We must be consistent 
when we go out. We cannot hope to go out and meet them in the 
hrst few hours or days or weeks, months, and sometimes longer. 

One of my workers went out and met a young woman who, for 
three months, would not make eye contact with him; after three 
months, she did make eye contact. It took another three months 
before she would even respond to a ''Hello. How are you?'' Two 
yeais later she came to him and said, "Boy, am I glad to see you 
You are the only one I can trust out here," and asked for help how 
to get out of prostitution, how to get over drug addiction. We must 
be consistent. We must have a consistency of stoflf people, which is 
difficult at the level of funding that we have. 

Our organization is largely privately-funded, and we are able to 
lure only graduate students, people who have masters degrees, and 
people who are making a commitment, a life commitment, to this, 
and we are able to offer a little bit more in salary than your typi- 
cal homeless youth agency. It is important, we feel, that in order to 
reach these kids on the street, we have to have that consistency 
and that quality of individuals. 

I myself spent 10 years on the street, and the two staff I now 
have who are working with homeless youth on the street have each 
spent and 4% years. 
We must develop that trust. If we are not present there— and 
present means spending time; our workers spend at least 4 
nights a week, at least 6 hours a night each, in one or two neigh- 
borhoods, just hanging out. 

Second, we must be visible when we are on that street. That visi- 
bUity may occur because we have developed relationships; it may 
occi^ b«»use of wearing of jackets. In our case, it occurs because 
we stand out like the biggest oddballs that you can ever find. Our 
workers all wear clerical collars whether they are ministers or lay- 
people or whatever. And I assure you if you walk into a bar at mid- 
night or onto a hustling comer, you are noticed. 

Just as a sidelight, we do not, however, evangelize; we merely 
use the collar as a point of identification, and it is quick. We also 
have become known because we do hand out condoms as the 
condom revs and sometimes the conversation really is nonexist- 
ent—when people on the street are looking for condoms for safer 
sex practices, they will just top themselves on the chest and say 
nothing, becAUse our workers keep them in their pockete, and they 
know that IS what they want. We have just recently hired a nun to 
do outreach with these youth, and it is going to be an interesting 
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thing to see how she handles that— although I assure you she is 
going to handle it very well. 

But we must be visible; we must be identifiable to the kids on 
the street. We cannot be anonymous. That is why, again, the con- 
sistency of workers is so important. Once kids find out who we are, 
they will come back. When they find out that we can be trusted, 
are not going to play tricks on them, they will come back. And it is 
not until they come back and say they want help that we can help 
them. We cannot grab them and drag them into our agencies. 

Third, what is important is that we must be available. When we 
are on the streets, present there and visible, when they come for- 
ward and say, "I need help,'' it is not time to say, *Tine. Come into 
our offices tomorrow morning or afternoon/' We must be able to 
respond right then and there. 

We must be able to respond to the crisis situation or even just to 
the helpful, friendly situation. One of my workers meeting a 14 
year-old girl a number of times on the street related one night how 
she searched him out, and instead of asking for help or asking 
questions, she said, ''Can I jufit lag along?" And she spent two to 
three hours with him, going froni pinball parlor to the street, play- 
ing games. And he said there was an amazing transformation that 
took place-^he was a kid for a couple hdurs. We need to be avail- 
able in that time of crisis; immediacy is so important. 

In doing outreach, we cannot be judgmental; we cannot say they 
are doing anything wrong. They know if they are or not. We 
cannot reach them and work with them and develop that relation- 
ship if we judgmental. We must not try to take control away from 
them. The one thing they have left besides their youth is the fact 
that they are controlling their situation. They can decide to stay 
up, they can decide to drink, do drugs, have sex, and they can 
decide not to. We cannot decide that for them. So we cannot try to 
take it away. We must respect their need. 

Again, we must be kid-centered; we must be an advocate for 
them, and we become in outreach, when we are on the street with 
them, an entry point to the services. In so many ways, outreach 
workers become the surrogate parents or the older brother or older 
sister for these kids, mediating with them in potentially difficult 
situations, whether it is with peers, authorities or the abusers. 
They live in a situation of boredom at night, or sometimes i.i a sit- 
uation of crisis. We need to be there as surrogate parents. 

I see you are anxious. Senator. 

Senator Coats [presiding]. Mr. Behrens, I hate to interrupt you. 
As you heard those bells, we have a vote on the floor. 

Senator Kassebaum. We just have a couple more minutes to get 
over to the Senate floor before the vote is completed. 

Senator Coats. I think we need to just suspend temporarily. Sen- 
ator Dodd is on his way 'back, and if you could just hold the com- 
pletion of your statement until he comes back, and then we'll take 
questions. 

Senator Kassebaum. Let me just say, I have been the Republican 
managing the education bill on the floor, and I'm not sure that ! 
will get back because we are just winding that up, I am very disap- 
pointed not to be able to ask some questions, particularly of course 
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of Mr. Small, but I think all of you have offered some very interest- 
ing comments. I for one greatly appreciate the work that you do. 

We have a van operation in Wichita, Kansas, and I have ridden 
the van there one evening. It is just starting, and of course, it takes 
a while to establish an identity as you mentioned, so I am very con- 
scious or how important that is. 

But we will just recess for a few moments until Senator Dodd 
gets back. 

Thank you very much. 

[Short recess.] 

Senator Dodd. [presiding]. The subcommittee will come to order 
I will ask our witnesses if they would be kind enough to return 
to the witness table. Have we completed the statements? Has ev- 
eryone said what they wanted to say? 

Reverend Bbhrens. Senator, I had one comment 1 wanted to 
make. 

Senator Dodd. Yes, please. 

Reverend Bbhrins. Basically, that is that today what we have 
been talking about is addressing the crisis needs— and I don't mean 
crisis needs in terms of just emergenpy shelter, but addressing the 
situation of homelessness as it exists now. 

I believe that we need to also address some of the systemic prob- 
lems, and we need to look at those in terms of developing goals 
that are on a 5-, 10- and even a 20-year basis. I think there are soci- 
etal values that are causing homelessness, and they are going to 
contmue to cause an increase in homelessness, and that until we 
addrera some of those we are going to be not only in bad shape, we 
are going to be in worse shape. 

I would be glad when you have that hearing to come and talk to 
you about it then. 

Senator Dodd. Fine. We appreciate your willingness to do that as 
well. 

[The prepared statement of Reverend Behrens follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF REVEREND BEHRENS 



Ny ooHMnU today ar« infon^d by ay •xp^riMOM i' youtn 
••rviot, but alto, and •qutlly iaportuit, by ay wKp&timi/om M • 
pftr«nt. ny ability to tspathiaa with tha youth oaufht up in 
boMlOMnaaa, which grova froa tiaa apant at night on th« 
atragtsi eentributaa to a daap tapathle raaponaa to youth in th« 
eriaia of hoMlaaanaaa* Ultiaataly 2 baliava ay paraontl and 
huaan axparianoaa infora a« aora than ay profaaaipaal aKparionoa. 
Xnyona raiaing taana« avan in tha baat of oireuaatanooOr knovo it 
ia a tough tiaa in both tha taan and paranto lifa. 

X aa tha axacutivt diractor of tha Northaida louaanioal 
Night Niniatry. X hava boan with tha Night Niniotry froa iu 
founding 14 yaara ago, and vaa ita only ataff paraon until aa 
bagtn to axpand in ifts. Currantly va hava 12 staff poaitiena 
and 4 aajor prograaa, 3 of which provida aarvieaa to hoaalaao 
youth. 

Xn tha SUta of illinoia, tha Oovamor'a IMS Taak rorea on 
Koaalaaa Youth* on which I aarvadf aatiaatad that thara ara ovar 
21,000 youth up to aga 21 who ara hoaalaaa and ovar 11,000 of 
thaaa youth ara ainora agad 17 or youngar. Thaaa ara youth who 
ara no longar living at hoaa or in a auporviaad anvironaant* and 
who liva in unhaalthy and avan dangaroua eireuaatanoaa* 

Thaaa youth who ara without a hoaa ara naithar juvanila 
daliguanta nor gang aaabara. Nhila thay aay fall into thaaa 
groups aftar baooaing hoaalaaa, thay ara hoaalaaa baeauaa of tha 
broahdovn of tha faally. Thaaa youth ara not laaving haaa or 
baing kiekad out of thair heaaa (aoaa ara avan abaadoaad by thair 
faailiaa) for inaignificant raaaona. Tha raaoona ara aorioua - 
not aaralv an arguaant or diaagraaaant that got out of handt not 
for ona tiaa ooouraneaa* 

Iha raaaona ara aavara and ganarally on-goino in natura. 
Thair faaily haa aithar diaappaarad aa a funetioning unit or 
baooaa dyafunotional dua to atraaaaa that ara not oopad with, 
auoh atraaaaa aay ba dua to tha inability to aanaga or oopa with 
divoroa, druga or aubatanoa abuaa, daath of a aignifioant aaabar 
of tha faaily, or daaaga dua to aaxual or phyaioal abuaa. Ma 
rafar to thaaa aa tha four daadly D'a. 

tifa on tha atraata for thaaa youth ia axtraaaly dangaroua 
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to tootH tlMir pliytioal and tBotientl boin^. Th« dangtro 
iMVt ofUn bMn spoMR^tbDitt; turning to prottitutioni iMOOBing 
Involvta In dryf and aloohol abudd* baind raoruitad into 
pomofraphy, inoraaaad daapair and duicida, and ineraaaing 
asotianal inatability that laadd to a panumant inability to 
davalop a lifa of baalthy indapandanoa. Tbaaa youth baooM 
hodMlaaa adulU or part of our aantal haalth or corraotiona 
ayataa« aupportad ti^ thd public* 

M undaratand thd orudal and uniqud problan of youth 
baooaind boMlaaa va naad to look at huaan davalooiantal atagaa. 
Child pdyehologiat trik irikaon pointa out that tha priaary taaX 
of tha taanaga yaara ia to oonatniot a aanaa of paraonal 
idantity* ty baing foread out of thd aaourity of a hoBa« youth 
ara foroad to grow up guiokiy. "Toddy'd aeoiaty laavaa tha taan 
Bora vulnarabla and laaa oomatant to aaat tha ohallangaa that 
ara Inavitabla in Ufa." (Xlhind, aii ngMm tip m^a ai>ii^ ^ 
^ p- «^ Vithottt a aaeura hOM lifa, and without tha 
opportunity to oenatruet a aacura paraonal idantity, tha youth 
ara unfiniahad and unabla to grow. Tha taan yaara ara crucial to 
tha davalopaant of individuala. Tha turbulanea of typical taana 
yaara ia balanced by tha aupport prooaaaaa of tha family. Nhan 
tha faaily ia not haalthy or not thara at all, than thia 
iaportant davalopaantal ataga ia likaly loot. 

Tha raaulta of youth hoaalaaanaaa ara at laaat thraafoldt 
1.) tha contributiona thaat youth night aaka ara loot, 2.) thay 
baeoaa a burdan on aoolaty, and 3.) thay ara loat to thaaaalvaa 
to puraua a aaaninaful Ufa, and thay in fact often did far too 
aarly and tragically. 

Now do wa raapond? wa can raapond In aany waya that ara 
halpful, but wa naad to undaratand thd liaitd of our raaponaaa in 
aolving tha problam of youth honalaaanaaa. Na can aaak to 
aehlava long tarn raaulta or abort tara raaulta. Wa oan raapond 
to criaia or to daaply ingralnad iaauaa. both ara naadad and of 
valua. It aaaaa that our raaponaa today, howavar, ia to tha 
fidaii of youth hoaalaaanaaa, and not to tha aociatal problaaa of 
which youth hoaalaaanaaa la only ar indicator, it ia ay paraonal 
opinion, though, that if wa ara aarioua about aolving youth 
hoaalaaanaaa problaaa, wa auat aaka long tara afforta that 
addraaa ita oauaaa. 

Na did not arriva in thla fina aaaa quickly and wa will not 
gat out of it any qpiiokar. Adaquataly addrdddlng thd naada of 
tha hoaalaaa will raquira thoughtful and honaat avaluation of tha 
circusatancaa that hava craatad hoaalaaanaaa, and akillad and 
coapddionata raaponaaa. if wa intand to ba aarioua about tha 
wall baing of all our cititana wa auat viaw tha long tara 
oonaaqunoaa and aolutiona. 

Tha baat raaponaa to hoaalaaa youth la to pravant thaa froa 
bacoaing hoaalaaa. onca a youth laavaa hoaa it ia only a aattar 
of waaka or avan daya bafora thay baooaa aubaargad and addictad 
to atraat lifa. To pravant hoaalaaanaaa wa aua^ find waya to 
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proviite MTvicM to fsalllM •t risk st ths Mrllsst postiblt 
Ol^portunity. m sust support f«aily ond ond thi hoolth of 
foally. 

TiM Vi9ht Nlnlitry bo««n an outroioh oorvioo to pooplo on 
tbo otroota of our oonunlty at nl9ht. Our piirpooo vto, ond 
roMiiM, to provido • vloibio holpiiM prooonoo to pooplo in nood 
through oonvorMtlon, oeunMllng* roforrol and Infonatlonf and 
erioio Intorvontlon oorvleoo to vhoaovor v« aoot. Thlo inoludoo 
dooling vlth ouhotanoo ohuoo loouoOf oaotlonal and ouloldo 
iMUOO, and hoMlaasnaaa. 

fuloKly vo roalliod that thora vara a larfo nuribar of 
hoaMlaoa youth on our atraata and aaaantially no aarvloaa for 
tha«. Ma fait eapabla of raapondina to thaaa klda through our 
otttraaoh prograa and axpandod hy adding ataff that foouaad thalr 
outraa^ work toUlly on hoMlaaa youth. Working on tha atroat 
with tha hida va quiohly laamad that tha mc4t iaportant aarvioa 
•iaaing waa aaargancy analtar. itiara vaa no ahaltar for youth 
that could ha aaally accaaaad. 

Zn an attaapt to addraaa thla iaaua of ahaltar, and to tap 
tha raaoureaa of tha aurrounding churchaa« va fouadad tha Bxodua 
Roaaa »rojaot. brodua noaaa ia a unlqua foatar oara arojaet 
vhieh racruita rathar than faailiaa or indlviduala. 

Kathar than aahing an individual faally to taka or. tha 
raaponaibility of caring for thaaa youth, tha projaot aaka for a 
natvork of paopla to work togathar to piovlda adaquata aupport 
fcr both tha foatar faally and tha for tha youth. 

Thara ara aavaral banaflts to thla nodal of foatar cara. 
Firat, vhila va racognlia that nona of thaaa youth vlll ba 
"fixad** by a hug, a cup of aoup, and a bad, Mat of thaa naad 
thla baalo huaan aaotlonal raaponaa in ordar to bacfln to haal at 
all. Thay ara in naad of aany aarvicaa, but in ordar to bagin 
thay naad to ba aoMtAara aafa. Onoa tha youth ia aafa, than tha 
hard vork of aaking daciaiona about tha futura can bagin. 

Anothar banaf it of thia ia that by placing a youth vith a 
faaily, aha nay aaa a nodal of living that aay ba unknovn to har. 
Xn vhatavar tiM a youth ia plaoad in ena of our foatar hoaaa — 
if that ia a vaak, or a nonth, or avan aix or aavan aontha — it 
ia a tiaa to vork on iaauaa^and to uimi haalthy lifaatylaa and 
hoaithy daeiaion aaxing proeaaaaa. tha pariod of tiaa vith ua ia 
alao a tisa to try and aohiava aona aucoaaaaa no Mttar hov 
aaall. with aucoaaa como aalf«aataaa. talf-aataaa ia tha 
foundation vhich halpa a youth atand fin vhan approaohad by (or 
attaokad by) proatitution, pornography, and aubatanoa abuaa. 

ifa baliava that all of thoaa involvad in vork vith thia 
population nuat continue to davalop innovativa aodala of eara 
vhich provide both tha baaic naada of youth a&d providaa thaa 
vith vlalona of a diffarant kind of lifa. 

To provida aarvicaa for youth vho ara cloaa to hoaalaaanaaa 
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or %r% olrMdy hoMlMS, va miat davalop • ooaprthtnalvt 
oontlnuuB of Mrvloot. Thlo oontlnuim will provldo a vtrioty of 
progrrao through vhloh youth o«n oooom OMroprioto Mrvleoo. 
Frooontly vt r:'>vo, ot boot, t pioooMol offort that itoolf loolco 
roooureooi both flnonclol oonitaonto froa prlvtto ond publlo 
aoureoo oii4 profooolonol otoff trolnod to work with thlo opoelol 
p^lotion. 

Tho oontinuua of oonrioow for youth auot inoludo o vldo 
vtrioty of oorvlooo, rouging froa oueh thingo to trtnaitiontl 
oholtort tnd houting opportunitioo to youth who tro untblo to 
rotum bote to otroot outrotch work vhloh goto to vhoro tbo youth 
oro. in tho OovolopAont of thooo progrtat, t oritletl ooiiponont 
of coro io oo—itaont ond eontiottnoy. 

Trtnoitionol tholtoro oro tn oooontiol ooaponont of tbo 
oontinuua of ctro. ihit houting option io noettttry for youth 
who tro untblt to rotum hoao boetuoo tho ftaily dytfunetion io 
too oovtro. Trtnoitionol ooro olloiro o youth to aovo froa 
oaorgoncy tnd critit to dovtloping o pltn for indopondoneo ond 
bogin to tohtivt ooao port of thtt pltn. An otoontitl torvico in 
trtntitiontl bouoing, tt in oi»rgtney houting i io ottantion to 
tolf totooa, tnd tht building of tolf eonfidonoo. Tho tholttrt 
mutt bo tblt to of for tho oupport noettttry i^n t youth 
ttrugglot tnd dooo hovo foiluroo in tohioving indopondonoo. 

Ny txptrionct tt t ptrtnt inforat at tbout dovtloping tnd 
atntging progrtat for hoaolttt youth, to atny of tho probloat 
thtt wo too tnd txporitnot with youth trt not auoh difftrant froa 
thott Z htvt oxptrltnctd with ay toontgod ohildron. Tho 
difl'trtnot it thtt I htvt to toltrttt ay kidt tnd thtir ttrugglot 
to grow up. Youth froa funetiontl ftailitt who of ton ftil in 
ondttvort of growing up tlto htvt tht ftaily to oupport tnd 
nurturt tbta until thty otn gtt it togtthtr to try tgtin. To 
hontttly tddrott tht eontinuino nttdt of youth, our progrtat autt 
htvt thit tort of ongoing ooaaltatnt. 

Tht aovoatnt froa critit to indtptndtnot it not otty for 
youth, for t youth to hoooat tttblt tfttr loting hit hoao, or to 
boooao ooaforttblt in "ttrtight** tooioty tfttr toao tiao on tho 
otroot otn bo t Itngthy procott. Xn our fottor otrt progrta, %ro 
htvt ditoovtrod thtt it ofton ttktt tt long tt tlx waokt for t 

routh to aovo out of critit tnd into t aoro ottblo, dirootod 
ifo. Ivon thon, tht youth noodt tiat tnd tupport to gtt 
ttttblithod tnd to fool toouro in thtir ohoioot. laorgtnoy 
houting doot not gtt aot in jutt 14 or 18 dtyt. 

Tht htllatrk of tht aight ainittry it outrotoh. Froa our 
boglnning in if 76 our aittion hot boon to bo prtttnt on tbo 
ttrtttt of our ooaaunity tt night in ordtr to htlp pooplt in 
nttd. at htvt bteoat vtry good tt thit tnd otn tddrttt tho vtlut 
of outrotch tt txportt. 

Good outrotch contittt of thrtt itporttnt ftotort. Pirtt. 
wt autt bo prtttnt in tht coaaunity thtt wt wtnt to ttrvt. Whilt 
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this My Mm obvlottff Mny irtio do outrMch do not do tblf. 
W^inq prM«nt M«n« i^ytlMlly teimr in th« ooMunity to Im 
MTVod. Thlft MAM •ponding tiM thtM. Zn our outroaoh to 
hoMloM youths vo only Mtign fulltiM iierk«rt m tboy oan «p«nd 
M Mny heuTA Moh poMiblo boing prMont* Our voMmm 

aro out on thoir otrMtt tour nights por vook for six hours por 
night. 

toeond, wt suit bo viiiblo. Zn ordor to bo offootivo on tho 
•troot, tho otttrMoh vorkor aust bo ooMhow idontifioblo froa tho 
gonortl popuXotion. Som voor opooitl jookato, otharo dovolop 
■pociol roXfttionohipo. Our outrMoh mrkoro vour • eloriosl 
senior for Idontifiootion purpMoo only* No org not involvgd in 
•vongtming. No work to dovolop poroonol rolotionohipo vith 
pooplo who tiork in tho nighttiM ooaminitioi m hang out in* 
Nhilo «po Mrvo thM, tho rogularo oloo oorvo to rotor otbon to 
M for oorvioM. 

Uotly, M auot bo ovtlloblo. Nhon youth or othoro opprMoh 
with quMtiono or for ooolotonoo, vo try to rMpond inodiotoly 
by boing ottontivo to tho poroon opprMOhing. Zf «• trg busy in 
• oonvorotolon with another poroon# vo will Mot vith tho poroon 
M soon 00 poMiblo. If tho oituotion lo an OMrgonoy, %ro triaga 
tho vtrioua nooda. 

Zn boing prooont conoiotontly and oftont vioiblo, ond 
availabla vo ara abla to build Moltiva rolotionohipo vith pooplo 
on tha atrMt. Na aatabliah onduring and knowing ralationahlpa 
vith tho ragulara of o nighttiM ooMunity who in turn Introduoo 
ua to tha tronaiant populotion that la in nood of holp. 

aocoBing truotod ia a crucial ingradlant to boing o halping 
paraon to atroot poopl*. Tha youth wa Mat ara Mpocially 
dlatruating. Thia diatruat grova froB a hiatory of foilod 
ralationahipo, abuaa, and axploltation. Ivon thoir faaily Ufa 
haa ondad in failura. ThM, if wa ara to hava any ohanoo of 
having an iapaet in o poaltiva vay tha llvaa of thooo youth* vo 
fcuat MtabXioh truat by aaming it. It will not bo givon 
autoMtioally. 

Ona ingradlant for building truat la tha Mnnar in vhioh vo 
trMt thMo vo MOt. Ho traat than rMpaotfully at all tiMa« 
and allow thou to Mlntaln thoir own intagrlty* Thia InoludM 
raalising that tho youth now ara in oontrol of thoir livM, for 
bottar or vorM. 

Wa suat raoognisa that givan that thoy ara hOMlaaa, thay do 
not hava Mny worldly poaaaaaioM to m11 thoir own, but what 
thay do havo*-aoMthing wo miat undaratand and rMpoet— ia 
oontrol evar thair livaa. Thay oan daoida to atay up lata, abuM 
aubotanoM, go and oom aa thay vant« Thay hava oontrol « and if 
wa ara aarioua about halping tnaa wa Mnnot aiaply toll thoa what 
wa ara going to do for and to thoa. Rathar, wa auat halp thaa to 
Mko good daoiaiona for thaMalvaa. 
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Another Ingrvdlant of davbloping trust la not boing 
iMagMinttl of tbolr dMialoM* No wwt not atko valuo 

that lodgo tho klOs at good or iMd klin* Ita oani and 



■tooldt Mdraaa imilthy and unhaalthy aetlona. but va ayat not 
Mko aeral jydfanta unlaaa aokad* Our foal io to aaintain tha 
rolttionalUp in ordar to ba abXa to oootlmia to anoourafa haalthy 
aetiana and daclalona. For anaapla, va aav aoat a youth invol^ 
in prootittttion. Mhlla not availing hlMoif of our aorvloaa whan 
va IniUally Mat, our goal la to roMln praaant, viaibla and 
availabla for that tlM whan ha doaa want halp* Thia Bay ba a 
nook, a fav aon^Jw, or ovon yoara* 



youth hava aiqparlanoad far too aany failuroo ond 

hotrayod rolationahipa. If va ara to oatabllah poaitiva truatlng 
roXatlonahipa, va miat hagin to hava Intaraotlona that ara 
auooaoafttl, anC ara honaat* Wa eannot lia, put off, or provlda 



lAoeaplata information for our own oenvanianoa. Ivan iihan 
hnov that oonfliet nay raault, va suat giva honaat and full 
infoTMtion* Mhlla thia io oftan difficult in tho ahort tarn, 
ovor tho long haul of building ralationahipa and halping youth « 
vo auat ba totally honaat* 

Tha taak of outroach ia to cateh hoaalea youth aa aoon aa 
pooaihla. outraach can ba through praaanoa in thair gatharing 
pXaoaa« or in providing baaic aarvioaa aueh aa ahaltar, food, and 
nodical attontlon. 

At thaao pointa of contact va nuat ba aanaitiva to than and 
undaratand ao«a of tha natura of thair aad joumay and not 
oondaan than, aa auta bafort, %a bad hida* Rogardlaaa of vhara 
thay ara, vhat thay do or aay, aid hov thay nay aupport 
thanaalvaa, va cannot halp than . f va rogard than aa bad kida vho 
■hottld juat go host. Thay nay havv^ nada bad daeiaiona, but thay 
ara not bad kida. 

zt ia crucial to ragain aona of thair truat, and ahov than 
that thay ara of valua— that thay ara inportant and that aona 
paopla oara about than. Aftar va hava ragainod thair oonfidanoa, 
va can than bagin to addraaa nora baaic ouaationa of any 
anotionaX and phyaical danaga thay hava inourrad in thair Ufa, 
and to plan vhat vill ba dona in tha futurat raturn bona to vork 
out problana, or bagin to nova to indapandanoa, or any othar 
option* 

Zn all of tha vork that ia dona to addraaa thia uniqua 
population of hoaalaaa paopla, vhat va hava diaoovarad aa tha 
oontral taak ia that of building hoalthy ralationahioa* Am 
oontinuua of aarvicaa vill ba naaninglaaa unloaa it Inoorporataa 
thia anaantial alanant. Tha vork vith thoaa youth ia not ainply 
Mating tha baaio naada of ahaltar and food, nor ia it filling 
tlM vlth activity. Rathar tha roal vork ooaiaa fron honMtly 
rolating to thaaa youth, providing thaa^vith Mdala for 
ralationahipa irtiieh ara not abuaiva or judgoMntal. and giving 
thM a viaion of a Ufa diffarant fron that vhich thay hava 
knovn. Eatabliahing a good vorking ayatan to nanaga thaaa youth 
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until InatMndmoo !• net •noufh. Thay rmin 4aM«#d, am if 
atMftd ¥%u. 

What «• aa a country atand to loaa ia potantlal. T)koaa of 
ua uho nork with tbaaa battarad and alMaad youth telly aoa young 
■an and voaan vitliout hopa and withmit a viaion of a futura In 
maoh tiMy aaka uorthv oontributiona to tbair oowunlty and to 
tlMMolvoa. Xt ia a hard ^oturo to aaa. 

Mhat va naod la raaoureaa to addraaa thoaa oritioal protolana 
aaonf hoaalaaa youth. Ha naod tha financial ability to eroata 
tha aarviooa that ara naoaaaary to r a ap o n d to thair lifa 
aituation. wa naad earogivara vhe ara voll trainad and ooapa t ant 
and oaaattad to ataying in ralationahip with tha youth aa tha 
■Dva toward adulthood. In rooont ymra, Mprovr^dtoly trtinod 
ataff haya bac^^^e^ ineraaaingly hard to oqm by. Na havo baan 
trying '*o hira t eA^.uaally trainad Naatora ^ 0oc'.^: Warh paraon 
for throa aontha and htva not yat found ona. Niny othar aganoiaa 
X know haya axparianoad tha aana dlaoouragaaant in finding 
gualifiad paraonal. Nt naad to find waya to attract thoaa 
paopla. 

Xn oonclualon, wa hava far toe aany youth who ara ho«alaaa. 
Thla ia n9t only a tragedy for tha auffarlng they wiat 
axparianea, hut la alao a tragedy for what it indleataa of the 
etate of tha Anerlcen fanlly. rer too sany fail Xiao ara falling 
epart. 

To help thoaa youth who have becone honeleee, we nuat firat 

Seut into our eoaaunltlee and raeetablieh contact with then, 
dieeting thet they ere of velue. iulldine poeltive and 
truatlng reletionehlpa ia eeeentlel. in doing thie we baeoae 
evoellent eondulte to acre eubetantiel help. Flrot aa early 
couneelore, and then helping get eetabllahed with longer tern 
cere. 

AO we help theae youth, drop In oentero and energenoy 
overnight ahaltere eleo eerve ee outreach vehidee to sake 
Initial eonuet for etreet kide. Xn eetabliehing truet we ean 
etebilise the youth to the point to novo fron crieie eervioea to 
tranaitional eervioee, and ultlnately to long tern eervioee and 
independenee. 

TO eddreea tha eoeietel ieeuea, we suet addreee the ieauee 

of providing eupport to fanlliae, partieuXarly theae that don't 
have the ekille to oope with etreaa. Xaportant alee ie helping 
our faniliae. end ovr ooaoninitlee, to reiae Children with aelf- 
eateea. self eeteen le baaio to healthy daeieion naking. There 
ie e Proverb in the old Teetenent of the Bible thet eeye, "Paiae 
up a child in the wey he ehouid go, and when he ie older he will 
not d^^ frM It.** If we relaa ere children with hate, When 
thty are older they will only knew hate ae e way of releting to 
the world. If we relee our children with poeitive veluee, theee 
veluee will euetein them when they ere older. Thie will be e 
better eoenunlty for ell o; ua. 
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Senator Dodd. Again I want to thank all of you for being here 
today. I have some questions for all of you. 

Some of these are data questions, and I realize that you don't 
have specific numbers given the fluidity of this population we are 
talking about, but some general notions here would oe helpful. 

I am curious first of all about how young people come to these 
programs— the percentage that just walk in, the percentage that 
are referred. How does it happen? Is there sort of a common expe- 
rience and common data on this? Of course, vans stopping in areas, 
I'm not talking about that so much as I am more getting into the 
more permanent programs, if you will. 

Does anyone want to start with that— Mr. Small? 

Mr. Small. In Kansas City, our program — you hear sometimes 
about the unfortunate things that happen between law enforce- 
ment and the shelter — we do have a real positive program with our 
law enforcement organization. They will transport young people to 
our shelter and work with us. We also have posters ancTbrocnures 
which we put up. Unfortunately, we do not have a particular spe- 
cific person to do outreach per se. But we do put up posters, put 
brochures out where voung people tend to be at or wnere we think 
they will be at and they will, by virtue of looking at the poster or 
picking up a brochure, find our location, or at least call us, and we 
will give them directions or help them to get to our particular shel- 
ter. 

We also have a very extensive school program where we go out 
to the schools at the beginning of the year, and talk to the educa- 
tors there as well as work to hold school assemblies. We let young 
people know about the dangers of running away, and that if things 
should happen in their homes to cause them to contemplate run- 
ning away, to give us a call. 

Senator Dodd. OK. Just quickly, other comments? 

Ms. Shore? 

Ma. Shorb. I don't have percentages of how young people come. 
The vast migority of ^oung people come to us, though, by what we 
call self-referral, which means that they come in on their own. 
Even though they may hear about it from a school counselor or 
from another agency, thev come on their own. Then some percent- 
age are dropped off by the police; some percentage come through 
the court system. Kids get picked up; the court system doesn't want 
to hold onto them, they really don t have any reason to, and they 
ask us to intervene and become involved with them. Those would 
include Protective Services case as well, coming through the 
system. 

I would just say, though, that whatever those percentages are, 
what is true is that we don't have the capacitv to do the outreach— 
the capacity or the will, I guess— to do all of the kind of outreach 
that we would want to do. Lots of young people don't know about 
Sasha Bruce, even in a small place like Washington. But of course, 
if all the young people who needed our services did know about us, 
we would feel as if we would be overwhelmed by their needs. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

Ma. Price? 

Ms. Prici. We find again that word-of-mouth— when we ask kids 
"How did you find us?" over half of our clients say either that they 
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have always just known about us, or they have been referred by a 
friend. About 25 percent of our kids come from the Streetwork pro- 

Kam; about 15 percent are referred by other agencies. I would say 
iS than one percent of our kids are coming through court refer- 
rals, and we have really tried to separate out kids who are coming 
involuntarily for services from kids who are coming voluntarily, 
and that particularly when you are dealing with street kids, they 
have such severe multiple needs, and they need such intense inter- 
vention that you can't have an involuntary kid in the same pro- 
gram who doesn't want to be there because they are so peer-orient* 
ed, that we really have discouraged any kind of referrals coming in 
from the courts. 

Occasionally a probation ofHcer who knows us well and has a 
youth who fits our profile and wants the services will refer that kid 
there. 

Senator Dodd. That's a very good point. 

Reverend Behkens. I would just like to add besides the tradition- 
al referrals, we find that kids we work with on the street who are 
chronically homeless street kids, we do not easily get into refer- 
rals—not because the referrals aren't there, but because they are 
distrusting. So it takes a much longer period of time before they 
will even avail themselves of some basic services. 

Senator Dodd. Very good. 

Agaiii, the primary goal of the Younger Americans Act is to try 
and end up with some sort of a delivery system here that makes 
order out of this mosaic of a variety of good programs that are 
kicking around, the idea of sort of a seamless garment, so that 
when you are dealing with— and I am talking now beyond run- 
awa)rs and so forth— but crack babies and parents and substance 
abusers and job traiuing and all sorts of things that need to be 
dealt with, there are a tremendous amount of services available in 
many places, with varying degrees of success and merit. But none- 
theless as we see more and more interest in this, we are finding 
more and more ideas coming up an a way of trying to provide re- 
sources for people. Yet the problem, it seems to me, that people 
face is not unlike what people are facing in the financial services. 
People no longer have the time or can figure out where the insur- 
ance agent is, the mortgage on the home, the commercial bank, the 
real estate agent— so people more and more want one-stop shop- 
ping, and they want to be able to go to one place to deal with their 
financial services. I use that as an analogy, in a sense. Here, in a 
way, when you are talking about these children, we have all of 
these resources kicking around out there, or many of them, and 
many more ideas coming forward, and how do we coordinate it in 
such a way that it becomes possible for these children to maximize 
what is available or should be available to them. 

That is very much what is behind my thinking on the Younger 
Americans Act, to try to coordinate and bring together these re- 
sources and make them available so that you don't have to lurch, 
or run around, looking for various agencies when you life may be 
affected by any number o^ various problems that you would have to 
visit 20 difTerent places in order to get full-service, if you will, 
treatment. 
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With that in mind, Td like to get some sense from you as to the 
ability for intercooroination, such as job training, for instance, the 
Job Corps, other programs. How do they work with you? How 
much contact do you nave with these people? What is their reac- 
tion to you? How much offer of help do you get from them? Is there 
an effort to coordinate some of these things? How are you received, 
in a sense, I mean, in general terms, by the social service delivery 
pystems? What are you allowed to do, not allowed to do, for in- 
stance—food stamps, Medicaid? All of these questions come up, and 
yet here you are as the repository for a significant number of 
young people, and yet I get the impression from talking to some 
that there is a real wall that exists between the population you are 
serving and the services out there that should be available to them. 

I'd uke you to generally comment on that observation if you 
could, again in any order that you feel comfortable. 

Ms. Price? 

Ms. Prick. We talk frequently about our street kids as being the 
kids who fall through the cracks of the service delivery system. I 
think you have to realize— and I agree with you 100 percent that it 
is important that we network with other programs. 

Bridge makes referrals to over 375 other agencies yearly, and 
there are too many services— we don't provide detox, we don't pro- 
vide sufficient job training, we are not Medicaid, and so on. 

What we find is that it is very important— we have to do a lot of 
work just to educate the service providers in other agencies about 
what it means to respond to homeless kids. It means that if you 
give a kid an appointment for Tu^ay at 11:00, it means he might 
show up Tuesday and he might show up Wednesday, and he is 
probably going to bring three mend with him. 

For somebody who is running a very structured system, it is im- 
possible to fit these kids into it. We have a lot of difficulty getting 
our kids onto Medicaid even though in Massachusetts they are eli- 
gible by virtue of being homeless. They are not going to Keep the 
medical appointments that are necessary. They are not going to 
keep the appointments within the system. So they end up just dis- 
appearing out of the system. 

Une issue that we have a tremendous problem with in Massachu- 
setts is the adult shelters. The kids who are 18 and older can stay 
indefinitely in these shelters, and we have seen kids who have 
moved in, and they are living there for two or three years at a 
time. And there is a lot of firiction between the shelter staffs and 
ourselves, where we are really challenging why is somebody 18 or 
19 living with a population of older, homeless alcoholic men. The 
kids are getting high all day, and they are going to the shelters at 
night. 

1 think inevitably there are going to be those kids of friction 
points. I think you have to network with these kids, but oftentimes 
a lot of programs are looking for kids that they are going to be suc- 
cessful with, and these are not necessarily the kids where success is 
going to be ea^y. 

We have really designed our program to allow kids to leave the 
program and come back and leave and come back. They may be in 
counseling daily; they may come in daily for two months, and then 
they disappear for three months, and then they are back again. 
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A lot of social service programs are not set up that way. So that 
you need to have programs that are willing to adjust then struc- 
tures to meet the needs of these kids. 

Senator Dodd. Let me iust quickly ask you— you heard me talk 
about the New York Childrens Project with the van— do you use 
computers? Do you try and keep that data in a central location so 
that kids who do move around on you, you can pick up on? 

Ms. Prick. This is the first year. On January 1st this year, we 
began to computerize the medical data, and I am really not famil- 
iar enough with it to know what they are tracking. 

Senator Dodd. I just think it makes the whole thing worthwhile. 
It really is incredible what that does, then, in terms of making the 
delivery of those services worthwhile. 

Thank you for that comment. 

Does anybody else want to comment on this? 

Reverend Behrens. Yes, I have two comments. One, besides 
being executive director of an agency, I also chair the Youth Com- 
mittee of the Coalition for the Homeless in Chicago, and we have 
struggled with this whole issue of the barriers to various services- 
State services, private services, and whatnot— and have tried to 
l^^latively, programmatically, funding-wise, develop a whole con- 
tinuum of resources. And we had a fight over legislation around 
emergency shelter. Agencies fought with one another, and out of it 
did come some legislation, did come some demonstration programs, 
but also a group of our agencies on one side of the city, who were 
on opposite sides of that issue, began to get together and network, 
and we now every other week sit down, clinically go over kids that 
we are meeting, sharing information on kids as appropriate, and 
are doing tremendous networking so that the services are not being 
replicated but rather are complementary to one another. 

We also are involved in a project funded by OSAP, as I men- 
tioned in my statement— the Office of Substance Abuse Preven- 
tion—that IB a project of seven agencies providing a variety of serv- 
ices, a continuum of services, and again we are finding that it is 
tremendously successful in being able to— while we may only do 
outreach and have a foster care program, we can get counseling, 
we can get other kinds of job training programs very quickly and 
access them very quickly with the kicte and are finding it success- 
ful, and I think it is project that OSAP is looking at to possibly rep- 
licate. 

Senator Dodd. Terrific. 

Ms. Shore. I would just add that this is such an underserved pop- 
ulation, so there are lots of young people who can avail themselves 
of particular services that already exist, but the young people that 
we really struggle so much with are the kids where there aren't 
the basic services for them. So, utilizing some of the other, comple- 
mentary services is a secondary issue to some extent. If you don't 
have a place to live, it is really hard to maintain a job, and it is 
really hard to go to a training program. 

So I think that it is the kids who fall through ^he cracks that 
sort of cannot access whatever exists because the basic things are 
not there for them. 

Mr. Small. In Kansas City, about 80 percent of the young people 
that we see come from the metropolitan area. If there is one bar- 
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rier— big barrier^in regard to woiking with those young people, it 
is the State line. Kansas City, KS is divided by the State line of the 
Missouri River which runs between the two Kansas Cities. So 
sometimes that becomes a barrier to working with young people as 
they cross back and forth across the State line. 

But we feel real good about the networking services that we do 
have. We have linked up with probably the two biggest entities in 
our particular area, the mental health association, and the family 
and children's aaency. One of the things that we try to do is to 
break down the barriers of communication and the barriers of big 
ajgency versus little agency, "We got it ell versus you have a 
little —we try to work very hard to do the very best for the par- 
ticular family. 

In our particular case, every young person who comes to our 
door, especially those who are in the surrounding counties or areas 
of Kansas City, will be hooked up with one of the family and chil- 
dren's services in that area before they leave our doors. That is to 
ensure that services will be rendered to them, so that helps— along 
with the police department. Again, I can't say enough about the 
police in our area. We have police departments in the outlying 
areas of the metropolitan areas, as far away as 60 miles, whC' will 
bring youth to us and will supply a counselor from their stiff to 
assist our counselors to help work with that family. 

Senator Dodd. That is very encouraging to hear that; that is good 
news. 

I don't know if all of you were sitting here when I raised the 
question with Dr. Horn about the data issue, but I don't want you 
to leave without quickly giving me an assessment of that problem. 
He hasn't made a decision, regarding the return to mandating the 
collection of data from shelters. The question of what sort of infer 
mation you collect and how the information should be analyzed is 
still outstanding. But I wonder if you might quickly comment on 
the notion of mandated data collection, what your reactions are to 
that and related issues, just quickly. 

Mr. Small. Well, as far as mandated, we are one of the partici- 
pating agencies that do the Youth Information Forms, and we do 
them on a regular basis. It would not be any problem for us to con- 
tinue that, whether mandated or as at present, as a voluntary situ- 
ation. 

Senator Dodd. You don't feel like you'd run the risk of having 
some people that you might otherwise want to be serving, since 
they come in voluntarily, getting nervous about data being collect- 
ed, that fear that is raised by some that you'd discourage the very 
population that you are trsring to encourage to come in? 

Mr. Sbiall. At this particular time I would not see any problem 
with that. 

Senator Dodd. All right. 

Mr. Behrens. 

Reverend Behrens. Well, we are not involved in that particular 
data collection process. We have just beg\xn to get some of that 
money, and I have not flared out all the K>rms yet. 

I'm not opposed to giving data. I think it is helpful in policymak- 
ing and informing the policymakers. And we nave for the one 
OoAP project provided data, and while my staff have been particu- 
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larly resistant to it, they are also now beginning to see that there 
are some positive results to it as well 

Senator Dodd. OK. 

Deborah? 

Ms. Shore. I have no problem. We have participated ever since 
we've gotten funding in giving data, and I also agree that it is very 
important in terms of poliqr. I would say that in terms of how you 
might do it, there are ways to collect that data— not necessarily sit- 
ting down and directly interviewing a young person— if there is a 
concern about confld'^ntiality. 

Senator Dodd. I would be interested in your thoughts on that, all 
of you, and would ask Ms. Price as well the same question. But I 
sense that Dr. Horn is very interested in getting some direction 
from the Congress as well as to how we might best work on that, so 
some practical ideas you have— I think we all realize how impor- 
tant it is to have that data so that we can start making intelligent 
decisions about some of the very questions you have raised here 
today. 

Ms. Price, what is your experience? 

Ms. Prick. We have not had any difficulty in providing the data. 
Part of it is that we also run a long-term substance abuse counsel- 
ing program that has much, much more stringent data require- 
ments coming from the State Department of Public Health, so that 
the Federal forms are not nearly as difficult for us. 

What we do find is that it is sometimes hard with it to capture 
the true picture of this kid, because very often they are not disclos- 
ing information to us until we have known them for quite a long 
period of time. So that, for example, if we look at what is the inci- 
dence of sexual abuse among our runaways, if we look at it during 
the first week or two that we are working with them, it is very low; 
and yet if you look at who is in our residential program after we 
have been working with these kids for 6 or 8 months, it begins to 
approach 100 percent. And I believe it is because the kids are not 
going to tell us that information until we have gained their trust. 

So that in that sense, I don't think it is really totally accurate, 
but I don't know any way around that problem. 

Senator Dodd. Well, again, any thoughts you have, all of you, on 
how to improve that, I think it is an important issue, and I sense 
the Department is interested in moving forward on that, and that 
is a good sign. They just want to make sure it is done right and 
done well. 

I'm sure some of my other colleagues will have questions for yoi 
I apologize, with votes occurring, and other committee hearings 
going on, it is always difficult for my colleagues, who very much 
want to participate, to come by. 

I mentioned Paul Simon earlier, my colleague, who has done a 
great deal of work already with the General Accounting Office 
report, and numerous other people on this committee have a deep 
interest in this subject matter, and they may have some questions 
for you, and we'll submit those in writing to you and ask if you 
could respond to those in the appropriate time. 

Again I want to thank you for coming in, some of you from some 
distance. Deborah, you had the easiest trip, I guess, just across 
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town» to be here» and we'd like to stay in touch with you as we 
work on this legislation. 

I mi^t suggest as well that in your respective States and others 
from the National Network of Runaway Youth Services who are 
still here and will carry the message back» I would hope you nvght 
during the recess periods this year in Congress invite members of 
the Congressional delegations in your States to come by and see 
what you do. These can become subjects of hearings, but to actually 
go down and spend a couple of hours, maybe in the evening, at 

Kik hours when people are coming in, maybe in Uie van in a place 
e Boston—you will find my colleagues are very receptive to 
beinff helpAiI in these areas. The difficulty arises in what best to do 
and how best to do it. I think if they get a chance to see and talk to 
some of these young people about why they have run away, why 
they are in a homeless situation, or what has caused the situation 
to reach the crisis point where they made the decision to leave 
home, could be very, very helpful to them in getting a feel for this- 
complex problem. 

So I would urge you to dc« that, and urge you to extent that invi- 
tetion to your colleagues during this National Conference week, 
that sometime during the year, that in their respective Congres- 
sitmal Districts and States, they extend an invitation to the mem- 
bers of Congress in those States to actually witness what goes on in 
the program—and Deborah, you can do it with eveiy member of 
Congress here in Washington; you have no excuse at all. 
Ms, Shcas. I hope that you will facilitate that. 
Senator Dodd. Absolutely, I would; I think it is important that 
people see these programs, and I think they would like to see them. 
A lot times, it takes just an invitation to come down and make it 
available to them. 

T wa.-'t to thank Ruth Wastsen^ of CHS, who has been tremendous- 
ly to us; Nexus Nichols of the National Network of Run- 
fway Youth, who has been very, very helpful outting together this 
h »n&r» and Ellen Radish, of the Genc-rai Accounting Office, also 
ior all ihe help we have received up until now on this matter. It 
has all been very worthwhile. 

We thank ^/er}'one for their participation today, and those of 
you who have waited long time in this room. We will stay in 
touch with all of you as we proceed forward on this matter. 

[Additional statementa and material submitted for the record 
follow:] 
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PRCPAIIED STATEMENT OF MARY H. MILLER 




XNTRODOCTIOII 



RuiiAway youth shelters came into being in the Utc 1960 *■ 



Youth who enter shelter* enter for a variety of reasons. Some 
come from their own homes (often abusive or neglectful) or foster 
care, some from other institutions (detention facilities, 
paychlatric hospitals, residential treatment facilities, other 
shelters) and some come from the street. Some are on medication 
for physical or psychiatric problems, some are pregnant, and some 
have diagnosed or undiagnosed potentially contagious diseases 
(staph infections, sexually transmitted diseases, or possibly 
AIDS)* They may suffer from conditions such as malnutrition, poor 
hygiene, lice and dental decay (Engel and Lau, 1963). some move 
immediately on to another institution, specifically to the 
psychiatric unit of a hospital, while others may do so after a few 
weelcs in the shelter. Others, perhaps awaiting entrance into an 
alreedy crowded residential facility or group home may stay at the 
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.h.U., for Ion, „ th,.. to four ^ntH,, of th. yo»t. „. 

.bl. to r.tur„ to th.ir hoi«. .ft.r . -eooUn, off p.,iod during 
-hieh individu.1 .„d f.«uy p.ycho-,oci.l .upport. „. put .„to 
Pl.e. by th. child prot«:tiv. .,.„cy or th. .h.lt.r .t.ff . Soii. 
th. -upb.™ „o«d... drift to th. .t..-.et. to . fri.nd^. hoii.. to 
.»oth.r .h.lt.r. .t.yi„, .h.r.v.r th.y c.n .urviv. phy.ic.Uy .nd 
«Botion«Uy for a while. 

Th. ..rvic. th.t .h.lt.r. provid. v.ri«> .ccordin, to 
-i... loe.tio«. fi„.„ci.l .upport .v.il.bl.. .„d th. crit.ri. ..ch 
..t.bli.b.. for .d.i..io„ to th. .h.lt.r. AH provid. .t l...t 24- 
hour—day. 7-d.y-.-w..fc «.„.„ey .„vic... ,„d . 

cof) .cc... to .duc.tion.1 ..rvic. (although not .U provid. 
cla.... th.t r«:.iv. cr^lit). .„d no^ typ. of cri.i. i„t.rv.„tio„ 
cou„..lin,. soiM .h.lt.r. .ddition.Uy provid. .oci.l work 
..rvic. .„d p.ychi.tric .valuation (or p.ychiatric con.ultation) . 
r«:rMtio„al crvic... and -dical/nur.in, ..rvic... Outp.ti.nt 
..rvic. and -day tr^t-nf ..rvic. alcohol and dru, abu.. 
cou«..li„,. „d follow-up car. may additionally b. provide, at .o- 
.iMltar.. (Gordon, 1978) 

Although hOMl... and runaway youth hav. hi.toricUy b..n a 
part Of .oei.ty and roiMntici.«. in lit.ratur. by author. .„ch a. 
Mark Twain and Charl.. oick.n. (Kuf.lat and Hi««. 1907). th. 
probl«M Of thi. population ar. «,r. .vid.nt a. th. .tructur. of 
th. fa«ily and .oei.ty chan,.. and .ocial in.titution. out.id. th. 
f«ily tak. on a laraor rol. in carin, for childr.n and youth. 
M-itionally. th. n..d. of th. youth, who curr.ntly .nt.r .h.lt.r. 
h.v. baco... incr.a.in,ly acuta a. th. p.ychiatric and -ntal haalth 
.y.t». hav. chan,«J. inp.ti.nt unit, now only ..rv. th. mo.t 
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Mvanly ditturbod youth «nd th« £r«<!U^ nt lack o£ approprUta aftar 
o«ra now forcat childran and youth though "•..tha aana ravolvinfl 
door ... which adult chronic wantal patifjnta hava bean cycling 
ainca atata hoapital diachargad much o£ thair populationa in tha 
•arly X970'a." (Ja^rlin and Phillipa, 1988) . Oivan thia 
cKangiiig ahaltar population, it ia important to dafina tha rola of 
youth ahaltara on tha continuum of nat of bona cara for childran 
and youth, and to daacriba tha apac*^iJ» of Sarvicaa that ahaltara 
abottld of far. Tha Connacticut Dapart»ant of Childran and Youth 
Mrricaa (DCYS) Raaidantial Study/ltork Group, in 1988, iaauat- tha 
following raco»andationa regarding tha role and functio.^ ot yru^.h 
ahaltara in Connacticut i 

•The llork Group atrongly racoawanda that there 
be clarification of tha purpoaa of eheltera 
and the populationa for which ahaltar care ia 
appropriat-r aince ahaltara now aarva a wide 
v«iety of youth together. */• •^f? 

needed for clinical conaultation. and it ia 
auagaated that aheltera be linked to 
residential tre«ti«nt P'09ff"f w^Sv 
cOMonity agenciea with clinical ^»«;«P 
GuSility. ...Servicea are alao needed for 
populationa currently underaarved including: 
SSScial needa children. ^ fireaettara? 
easaultiva youth; aexual offenderai and out- 
of*8tate runawaya, who are uaually placed in 
oorrectiona aettinga. h clearer m 
the uae of ehelter care and the addition ox 
fSSiiyVaad cerr.ight aid in ,«^*ting tha 
needa of theae underaerved populationa. but 
other ■echaniaro »ay need to \m conaidered aa 
well." (DCY8. 1988, p. 14.) 



The above group alao recoe«ended that: 

• 30 to 60 -day diagnoaia and aaaaaanent 
aervioea ahould be developed in each '•9ion, 
operated by DCY8. Becauae of the lack or Mca 
apecifically deaignated for jhort-teri. 
diagnoaia and aaaeaamentj the J^'^^yl^^^ 
recoHMnda that thia capacity be developed in 
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McK r«9lon tor children who are non- 
eoMilttabl« (to Rotpitala) or non-d«Uin«bltt 
(at Long L*no). It it onvisloncd that 

thit %fould bo • 8hort*toni aorvlco lasting 30 
to €0 days. In ordor for thla to b* 
Buce«ssful» howoTor, thoro Mist bo ways of 
Insuring Movoawnt through tho ayaton ao that 
bads do not bacoa a baokloggad with chlldran 
awaiting plaooMnt at otiiar f acllltlas • " 
(DCY8, 1988, p. 16) 



As soM shaltars ara currantly sarvlng a population In naad 
of diagnostic and assassMant sarvlcas* a logical atap would ba to 
provlda tbasa aarvlcas at youth shaltars In oach aarrlca raglon. 
Ona shaltar which la currantly attanpting to provlda thasa aarvlcaa 
but which Is B*varaly haaparad by lack of daflnltlon of It's rola 
and by Inadaquata financial and prograonatlc rasourcas la tha 
Douglaa louaa. 

MENTAL HEALTB CONaPLTATlQN AT AN EMERQEHCY SHBLTEK 
Tha Douglas Bousa Eaargancy Shaltar, a thlrtaan bad co-ad 
facility for youtha agad 12 thru 17, Is locatad In Now Havan* 
Coanactlcut* In an Innar clty» ganarally poor* Minority 
nalghborhood. Tha shaltar has baan in oparatlon alnca 1981 • and 
Is ownad by tha Youth Contlnuuai of tha Training Rasaarch Instltuta 
for Raaldantlal Youth Cantars* Inc, (TRI-RYC), a not-for-profit 
orginlsatlon* which also oparatas two adolascant group hoaas* Tha 
bnaltar racalvaa funds from DCYS* tha Dapartrant of Haalth and 
Buaan Sarvlcas* and othar sourcas. Tha shaltar is staff ad by a 
projact dlraotor, a aoclal workar# a part-tlna crisis Intarvantlon 
workar« a part-tlna spaclal aducatiun taachar* and child cara 
workara* h varying dagraas of aducatlon* training and skills. 
In tha spring of 1986, tha Yala Child Study Cantar was aakad 
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to provide Mntal health consultation to the shelter. Throu9h ths 
use of natural istie Methods, eoneultante were able to learn about 
the "culture" of the Shelter by experiencing th^ day to day 
operation first hand. As a result of consultation with the staff 
and direct interaction with shelter residents, ths rate of 
unplanned discharge was dscreased from 43.5% to 18% over a six 
■onth period. IGrigsbyt Nagler, Adnopox, 1987, p. 10.) 

The initial consultation agreement covered only a € month 
period. Boweverf the initial results were favorable enough that 
funding was made available on an on-going basis (in December, 1986) 
and the consultation resumed. In the interim, the agency Executive 
/ Director, the Shelter directort and the Shelter social worker left 

the agency, as did several staff members who were employed as 
resident advisors at the shsltsr. Nhen the consultation actually 
resumed, many of the "players" were persons who had recently been 
hired. This presented additional challenge as the routine of the 
agency and of the shelter were in transition. 

As planned, the consultant from Yals Child Study Center 
reentered the shelter in a manner that was similar to that of a 
field researcher or ethnographer who enters a "foreign culture" as 
a participant observer. This was somewhat easier than the initial 
entry, as some staff were familiar with the consultant and were 
pleased (and relieved) that the consultation was to resume. Since 
that time, the consultation has continued for more than two years. 
An additional faculty member from Yale Child Study Center has 
assumed the responsibility of providing clinical supervision to the 
crisis intervention worker and the social worker. The "in house" 
consultant has continusd his role at th« shelter on an almost daily 
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Sine* th« beginning of th* consultation in April 1986, ov^r 
500 adolssccnts have b««n placed at the shelter. The rate of staff 
turnover hes been high; Aost of the staff have left the shelter for 
other positions, or for graduate education, but a few pi^rsons are 
still eaployed as resident advisors. In sone ways, the in-house 
conmiltent has provided historical continuity within the shelter, 
as the eonmltant has been involved longer than any of the 
professional staff (director, teacher, social worker, crisis 
intervention worker) and longer than nost of the resident advisors. 
Through this day to day. intimate relationship with the shelter, 
the staff, and the residents, a mich clearer understanding of the 
shelter and of the population served has been reached. Again, as 
described in the initial report of this project: 



support those who are on the front line— to 
help then understand the strengths, as well as 
the pathology, of the individual clients and 
gein insight into the group dynauica within 
the Shelter in which staff, theaselves, are 
iiVprtant eleMnts. The ianediate goal of 
sttoh work is to stabilise the child's 
placeaent and reduce what we have 
characterized as the "Ping-Pong" of multiple 
placoMMnts and renovals." 
<Origsby, Nagler, Adnopoz, 1987 p. 12.) 



Aa the work has continued, the learning has continued. Daily 
iavolveaent in the Shelter has provided a "feedback loop" that has 
helped to bring co light the linitations of the current shelter 
progra*. It has becoM clear that the present shelter care prograu 
is inadequate. In order to provide a shelter care prograa that is 
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por« r«iponiiv« to tha n««di of th< children that are aervadi Mjor 
ohaii9aa trill ba nacaaaary. In light of thiaf a aodal for a 
prototypa aha 1 tar prograa haa bean davalopad and la praaantad in 
tha following pagaa. 

Da«ertntten Of Youth Currantlv ntili«inq Douolaa Houaa 
Tba divaraity and sulti facatad naada of tha population 
shaltarad at Douglaa Houaa ara raflactad in tha Monthly data that 
ia oollaetad by OCXS on all ahaltara in thcs atata (including tha 
Stata laeaiTing Bona). Based on a 8 nonth .aampla froa tha year 
IMS, Douglaa Bouaa adnittad approiiaataly ISO youthai 
approxiMtaly 43% ware fasalaar and 38% ware nalaa <19% Miaaing 
datA)« Approxiaataly 39% of tha youtha ware whiter 33% black and 
7% wttra hiapanic <19% sieaing data); 67% ware in the age group 14- 
17r 39% in the 14*15 age groupr and 28% were in tha 16-17 year old 
aga froup. <19% miaaing data)« The Region TX OCYS office, the 
region in which the ahelter ia located r referred 27%, 23% were 
referred by DCYS out of the arear and 9% were referred by the DCY8 
Carolina. Paranta accounted for 9% of the referrala, 8% were 
referred by tha police, 3% by hoapitala, and 3% were referred by 
a court or attorney. Regarding tha living aituation of the youth 
prior to admiaaionr 12% were admitted from detention or jail, 10% 
ware admitted from another ahelter, 8% from the atreet, 4% from a 
boapiUl, 2% from a reaident^al facility, <21% of the data waa 
miaaing from theae aUtiatica.) 26% were admitted under the DCY8 
aUtua of "abuaad/naglactad/committed", 23% were "not DCY8", 15% 
ware under the "protective aervice" atatua, 1^% were under the 
"non-committed treatment plan atatua", 1% were '^fatiily with aervice 
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n—dm Touth", and 22% of thii data wai niiiing. 

PrograMMtically tha data indicataa that 17% of the youth 
ad»ittad to tha aha 1 tar cane from a highly atructurad anvironnant 
(raaidantial facility^ datantion/jail/, or hoapital), and 35% caM 
froai thair own, a ralativa*8, or friand'a hone. S3% of the yGuthe 
have "abuaa^'naglacted/cowaitted, protective aervlce or non* 
coaMitted treatment atatue" indicating that they may have the needa 
tha'w require aubatantially nore than "tlirae-hota-and^a-cot" . 

The on going, naturaliatic involveiMnt in the day to day 
operationa at Douglaa Bouae haa helped to confirm that many of the 
aheltar reaidenta experience acute mental health criaea aa part of 
the "life criaia" that haa neceaaitated their admiaaion to the 
ehelter. Nany of theae reaidenta have experienced paychiatric 
hoapitaliaation and many have had previoua placementa in 
reaidential treatment programa. Their "acting out" behavior often 
call a for a behavior management program that ia not offered by the 
ahelter. Becauae of the high rate of reaident turnover and the 
relative lack of etructure, an incentive baaed, behavior management 
program, auch aa a lave la ayatem can not be implemented in the aame 
way that auch a ayatem could be uaed in a reaidential treatment 
eetting. Referral agenciea do expect, however, that the ahelter 
program will be able to maintain reaidenta who exhibit behavioral 
problema and who are often awaiting placement in reaidential 
treatment programa. The preaent ahelter program ia not adequate 
in that the expectationa of the program aurpaaa it* a abilitiea to 
meet them. In order to adequately aerve the young peraona who 
enter ahelter placement, a more effective ahelter program ia 
needed. 
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Building A Better sh#lt«r Proqrap. 
BA—d upon our experience in the shelter enviroranent, we 
reeoMMnd that the nodel shelter progran provide for both shelter 
ear* and for adequate diagnostic and assessment services. Many of 
the youths who are served in the shelter program have psychiatric 
histories. An appropriate shelter care program should adopt 
admission and discharge criteria that are reflective of the needs 
of a population that is diverse and that presents with behavioral 
problens that nay call for intensive intervention. 

To assure that the shelter doors are to be opened "as wide as 
possible** to peraiit those aost in need to enter, and to create an 
snvironM^nt that is tolerant of the youths* culture, behaviors, 
belisfs, and life style choices a non- judgmental philosophy is 
required. Intalce staff should be trained to seek information from 
a wide variety of sources familiar with each youth. The child care 
staff should be trained, su^orted, and supervised to work with a 
diverse population, such as that seen at the Douglas youth shelter. 
For the purpose of our Aodel, it may be appropriate to describe the 
types of youth that should n2£ be admitted to the shelter. 

Children who are twelve years of age or younger should not be 
admitted to the shelter. In cases where younger persons are 
admitted they are at risk for exploitation by older more "street 
wis#* residents. At best, they may become the group's "mascot**. 

Some twelve year olds who are more advanced in their physical, 
social, and enotional development appear to do fairly well in the 
shelter setting. Bven some thirteen year olds are not physically, 

socially, or emotionally developed to the point where shelter 
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plactMnt im ■uccaiiful. Phyiical davalopMnt mppmmrm to a 
uMful guid«. If a child it not a phyiically aatura «dol«K«nt, 
■haltar placMont im probably not indicatad. 

Childran who ara bamg diachargad fro» hoapitala, <aapacially 
paychiatric hoapitala) ahould not ba diraetly adsittad fron tha 
hospital to tha ahaltar. Such an abrupt changa in tha laval of 
atnietura and staffing appaars to prasant too rapid a transition 
for B»st youths. Parsons coming fron hospitals ara oftan taking 
psychotropic aadication and tha ahaltar staff nay not hava tha 
laval of training that is nacassary . in ordar to adaquataly 
adKinistar and aionitor nadication. 

faraons who hava had pravioua placanants at tha ahaltar and 
hava baan dischargad aftar violently assaulting a staff Mabar or 
paar ahould ba carafally ra*avaluatad for rapaat adnisaion. Thaaa 
youtha will tand to ba unsuccassful if ra-adnittad. At tisMs« 
howavar, parsons hava raturnad succassfully avan aftar an unplannad 
diacharga dua to arrast for assault. Support for ahaltar staff and 
oarafully individual i«ad casa planning can soaatimas rasult in a 
auocaaaful raadaission of this typa. 

Parsons who ara activaly homicidal, suicidal, or assaultive 
ahould alao ba axcludad fro« admission as tha ahaltar facility and 
prograa can not adaquataly daal with this laval of violanca. In 
this casa, "activaly assaultiva** youth is dafinad as ona who opanly 
thraatans sarious injury to othar parsons, aithar varbally or 
physically, and it is dataminad that tha parson is sincara in tha 
thraat. A history of assaultiva bahavior or psychological raports 
that indicate assaultive ideation and intent would confirsi this 
sincerity. "Actively suicidal" or homicidal defines a condition 
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in whieh pttraoni op«nly or eovartly thraatan to kill thanaalvoa or 
otbara. 

Paraona who hava a hiatory of fir a aatting and who ara thought 
to ba at riak for activaly aatting firaa ahould alao ba axcludad 
fron ad»isaion. F^raona who hava baan involvad with f ira aatting, 
bat who hava had aavaral yaara of nora appropriata bahavior ainea 
tKa fira aatting incidant ahould ba conaidarad for adAiaaion. 

Finally, youth with aarioua nodical problaa« that raquira 
■pacial Mdical cara or aquip«ant can not ba Mintainad in a 
•haltar c«ra aituation. Por axaapla, aathsa ahould not diaqualify 
aOMona froa adaiaaion, but a paraon with aathaa who raquiraa a 
raapirator could not ba adaquataly carad for in tha ahaltar. 

Othar than tha aituationa daacribad abova, tha ahaltar ahould 
ba abla to aecapt any child aa long aa tha phyalcal plant, tha 
progran, and tha laval of ataff training and auparviaion ara 
adaqoata. 

■qua! to tha inportanca of adniaaion and diacharga critaria, 
ara tha daily program of activitiaa and tha guidalinaa for bahavior 
that ia aspaotad of tha youth. Both naad to ba atructurad and 
claarly outlinad, to provida aa nuch pradictability aa ia poaaibla 
for thair eurrantly chaotic and asbiguoua livaa. Zt ia likaly that 
•any of thaaa youth hava axpariancad ar ratio and unpradictabla 
raaponaaa to thair bahaviora in tha paat by thair faniliaa, which 
My hava contributad to aowa of tha diaturbancaa in bahavior that 
thay eurrantly axhibit. Additionally, nany of tha youth antaring 
tha ahaltar lack tha intarnal controla to nodarata thair inpulaaa, 
and raquira axtarnal controla to halp thaai naintain appropriata 
bahaviora. A atructurad progran halpa to provida theja youth with 
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at iMst a tanporary of ■aeurity. Th« program should alio 

havtt tha flMibility to iMat tha naadi of youth unabla to fully 
partleipata for luch raaioni ai luffaring fron tha lida af facta of 
fayoKotropic awdicationr illnaaar pragnancyr or aavara raaponaaa 
to astamal atraaaora in thair livaa (raeant rapa» daath of a 
family ■■■hir ate.) 

TKa daaoription of tha typaa of youth antaring tha ahaltar 
raiaforcaa tha iaportanca of tha akilla naadad by tha ataff in 
Morking with thaaa youth. Tha child cara workara hava 24 hour a 
day eontact with tha raaidanta of tha ahaltar and conaaquantly hava 
tha graataat opportunity to maka a poaitiva inpact on tha livaa of 
tiM youth. Harrington and Bonda <1986) hava dafinad four rolaa of 
tha group hoaa diract cara workar which ara applicabla to a youth 
ahaltar. Thaaa rolaa raquira adaquata training and auparviaion if 
thay ara to ba iaplanantad. Tha firat rola tha authora diaouaa ia 
that of tha tharapautic counaalor. In thia rola tha child cara 
workar coabiiiaa tha akilla of activa liataning* problaa aolving^ 
daacribinq bahaviorr and providing faadback to clianta. Tha workar 
halpa tha youth to undaratand how hi a or har bahavior iapaota 
othara and aupporta tha youth to maka conatructiva changaa. 

Tha aaoond rola tha authora diacuaa ia that of tha Aanagar. 
Thia involvaa Managing activitiaa of daily living <gatting tha 
youth up and draaaad» aaparviaing aaala, ahopping, choraa ate.) 
and Managing individual and group bahavior. In thia rola tha 
workar naada to hava organisational skill a along with a thorough 
undaratanding of group dynamics. 

Tha third rola dalinaatad ia that of taachar and rola modal 
for appropriata bahaviora and raaponcaa to othara in tha 
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•nviroMMnt. This requirat self awareness on the part of the 
tforkar and conecious rasponaas to others in the environment. The 
fourth role discussed is that of a relationship builder which, 
altliough aora nebulous, is probably the most laportant. The worker 
helps thm youth to build acre healthy relationships with pe^rs as 
well as with adults and faaily nambers. This role encourages the 
youth to obtain support and caring from others who can continue to 
support the youtn after he or she leaves the shelter. These roles 
not only require a high level of energy and an understanding of 
adolescents, but they also require supervision by trained clinical 
staff and opportunities for regular continuing education. It is 
inpo&^taiit that staff members have the basic skills necessary to 
make use of this training and supervision or it will be worthless. 

The child care workers need to have adequate facilities in 
which they can carry out their work with the residents. This means 
a building physically designed to permit the residents freedom of 
movement while allowing the staff to easily supervise them . nd 
observe boheviors. The building must be sturdy enough to permit 
the discharge of healthy adolescent energy, and to allow for group 
activities as well as areas for retreat and privacy. Indoor and 
outdoor recreational facilities must be available to the youth 
(Sec. 17-48-78, state Statutes on Operation of Child Caring 
Facilities), and staff trained in recreational therapy should be 
available to work with them on at least a part-time basis, to teach 
healthy ways of coping with stress and facilitate group 
interaction. 

The shelter needs to provide classroom education for which 
the residents may receive credit from their own school. These 
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•dueational ••rvic*« should be provided on site at the shelter for 
those reeidente from other regions or states* Por residents from 
within the shelter school district, transportation and ongoing 
contact needs to be available between the shelter and the school. 
Because shelter residents are often from school districts that are 
too far away t) persit on-going participation in their home school 
programs r the on-site educational services should be structured so 
that residents continue to earn credit for the course work that 
they complete while they are in the shelter. This could be 
facilitated if the educational progress in the shelters were made 
part of the "Unified School District* which includes such State 
institutions as Long Lane school and Bigh Meadows, This would also 
offer soae decree of quality assurance. 



An adequate eaergency shelter should provide for the medical 
and dental needs of residents who are in need of these services. 
Often children who have been living on the streec or who have had 
less than adequate care in their own home or foster homes are in 
acute need of medical evaluation and treatment. Many female 
residents enter the shelter with the suspicion that they might be 
pregnant. Male residents who have engaged in "hustling" are often 
concerned that they may have contracted sexually transmitted 
diseases. In recent times, concern about possible BXV infection 
is mentioned more frequently. The shelter should have immediate 
access to appropriate services so that children do not remain 
without treatment if they are at risk. Provision for in-hous3 
treatment and adequate follow up should also be an integral part 



Service And Triage In ^e Shelter Environment 
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of tha •htltar program. Appropriatt hygient and body fluid 
contMination proeaduras must ba routina rathar than tha axception. 
Tha ahaltar naada to b« a^la to provida managamant of latdication 
administration aa part oi ita basic eara to tha youth. Oftan, 
aithar prior to admiaaion or during thair atay at tha ahaltar, 
youth ara traatad for nadical problana such aa infactiona, or 
aaitura diaordara, which require nadication aa part of tha 
traataant. Some raaidanta may require an antidepressant or other 
psychotropic medication. The administration of the medication and 
obaarvation for therapeutic effecta and side effecta naada to be 
monitored. Thia can be done eitner by nuraea on the ataff , or by 
nuraea contracted for through the local viaiting Nursss Association 



personnel in ahalters but require that these personnsl be trained 
to carry out this responsibility. (Sec. 17-48-74, Statues on 
Operation of Child Caring Facilities). Nhils this is not the ideal 
way, it may be the realistic way in light of the cost of providing 
round the clock nursing services. The shelter should provide 
education for staff in this area, and have clear criteria for 
training and monitoring. 

The diagnostic and assessment function of the shelter requires 
access to clinically trained professionals. Social worksrs, 
clinical nurse specialists, and psychologists need to be in contact 
with the youth and the staff on a regular basis (as in-house staff 
at least on a part-time basis). It is not feasibls to consider 
transporting residents to other agencies outside of the shelter 
for evaluation unless necessary (such aa in cases where a resident 
needs to be hospitalized). Health and mental health evaluations 



(VNA). 



The state statutes permit medication by unlicensed 
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■hould bm complatad in*hou«e whan sheltar residents present with 
synptOMs thet indicate thet such eveluetions ere necessary. It 
would not be ep|>ropriete or cost efficient to systeiMticelly 
eveluete overy resident upon ednission. In feet* mentel status 
eiMinetion of each resident would be intrusive. Clinically 
trained staff would have the knowledge base that would allow then 
to Mke the appropriate decisions as to whether a resident's 
problens And behavior can be dealt with "in house" or whether a 
resident is in need of help froa a resource outside of the shelter. 
In order to facilitate timely referral and treatment by outside 
sources* hospital based psychiatric and medical evaluation services 
need to b# contracted for with clear guidelines for their usage, 
and available on a 24'-'hour, 7*day*a-week basis. 

Close team work is essential between the child care workers 
and the clinical staff in order to carry out the diagnostic and 
assessment portion of the shelter plan. Brief team meetings (daily 
during the week) should be held to review the individual and group 
behaviors, plan for the shelter care program of each youth* and 
discuss problems that child care workers are having in caring for 
the youth. This would not only provide the clinicians with input 
fo** their assessment of the youth, but would also provide support 
and education for the workers. 

Administratively the shelter needs to have clear lines of 
authority, with a professional trained in clinical as well as 
management skills directing the shelter. This person needs to be 
able to work not only with staff inside the shelter, but also with 
the surrounding community and other child caring agencies. 

Case management services need to be based in the shelter in 
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ordar to connect the shelter aervicea with outside cjenciet end to 
coordinete the plane for the residents after they leave the 
shelter* This may require a DCYS worker r who functions as care 
Mnager. to be placed in the shelter on at least a part-time basis* 
with that person coordinating the care of the youth who enter the 
shelter even if from another region. This would reduce both the 
time DCYS workers spend traveling to and from the shelter, and the 
time that shelter workers currently spend trying to make contact 
with DCYS workers who are m the field and often from other 
regions* 

Case management should involve the resident to the greatest 
extent possible in the decision making process with regard to 
placement. It is imperative that all parties involved in planning 
for placement following discharge from the shelter wor^ to develop 
a permanent plan for placement in a timely manner. it should be 
stressed that the shelter is not a placement. Three years of daily 
involvement with the shelter have taught the lesson that a shelter 
stay IS seldom a positive or even neutral experience. The youth 
who is placed in the shelter is often in the midst of a negative 
experience and the shelter stay is a continuation of such negative 
experiences in the youth's life. It is important that the 
emergency youth shelter be more than "three hots and a cot". It 
is an opportunity to engage in assessment of and planning for the 
best interests of the youth. Diagnostic and assessment services 
should be part of the "work" that is completed while the youth is 
in the shelter and used in the inportj^nt work of planning for more 
permanent placement. Shelters can perform a vit^l "triage" 
function that would allow for appropriate case disposition in a 
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tlMly Mnnar* usually 30 days or less. Stays of over thirty days 
of tan rasvlt in the resident asking to leave, heing asked to leave 
bocauee ot negative behavior* or in unplanned discharge to the 
juvenile justice or mental health systems.. Active visitation by 
the favily, p«er group, and other persons, from the youth's 
cownunity should not only be permitted, but should be encouraged* 
In summary, the development of more effective shelter programs 
will require that the Youth Continuum. DCYS. and Yale Child Study 
Center work together to enable the shelter experience to be an 
important elemi!int in the child welfare/child mental health 
continuum. In order to do this, the present shelter care system 
will have to be upgraded so that it includes the following: 
-Admissior and discharge criteria that provide for the acceptance 
of the widest population as possible. 

"Shelter based assessment, diagnostic, and placement planning 
services which provide for case "triage" as well as for safe 
respite care and behavior management. 

-A clearly structured program that utilizes a non-punitive behavior 
management approach and offers residents incentives for appropriate 
behavior. 

-A staff that is clinically informed and trained m adolescent 
development behavior management principles and group dynamics. 
*0n site case management for residents who are under DCYS 
supervision. 

-Case planning that facilitates timely discharge (in most cases. 
30 days or less) . 

*An adequate physical plant that allows residents freedom of 
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MOVMMnt, y*t alto pcmitt easy tupcrvition by staff. 
-ei««sroo« •ductttion that off«r« school credit tc all students. 
•Access to eppropriate iiedical and dental services, including 
•halter based nental health services and nedicetion supervision. 
•An eteinistrative structure that facilitates positive 
reletionships with the shelter staff and with the larger coMunity 
outaida of the shelter. 
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We ivould like lo bring to your attention the issue of homeless 
youth in the suhurt>s In a suhurtan setting, the prohlem of 
homeless youth is less apparent than in an urban setting as 
these children do not congregate in visihie groups or locations. 
They are local children, within 10 miles of home, and most of 
them have been on the streets for one month or less. 

On the suburban peninsula south of San Francisco, California, 
recent studies have shown 700-900 homeless youths on the 
streets any night. Ninety -percent of these children, ranging 
from 12-17 years of age. are /ictims of family substance 
abuse, sexual abuse and family violence. The primary need for 
these youth is shelter or a place to live. Currently, Youth and 
Family Assistance operates the Community Living Room, a 
daytime drop-in center for these homeless children Efforts 
to re-enroll these youths in school, find them johs. develop 
job*related skills, deal with substance abuse and other mental 
health issues, arc hampered hy the lack of housing or shelter 
opportunities 

Thes< youth also have unaddressed health-related problems, 
such as teen pregnancy and sexually transmitted diseases 
including Aids. In addition, they struggle with undiagnosed and 
untreated learning disabilities, low self-esteem, and poor 
impulse control, which cannot be addressed when lack of a 
place to stay remains their primary concern 

A group of eight women from the Junior League of Palo Alto 
have spent the last nine months struggling to address this 
tragic situation, working in collahoration with Youth and 
Family Assistance We have been developing a shelter to serve 
iiose teens who cannot return home The courts and foster 
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care system are overburdened and they therefore focus on 
those youths under 12 years The Your House programs, also 
located in San Mateo County, are designed to reunify runaway 
youths with their families If family reunification has failed 
and the teens have not committed crimes, they wander the 
streets, surviving on drug sales, prostitution and panhandling 

Our vision for the Daybreak Shelter involves more than a 
Band'Aid approach, but rather a comprehensive network of 
support services to place the children in schools, provide them 
with job-training and teach them independent living skills so 
that they may successfully make it on their own It is an 
ambitious undertaking; especially difficult when we have to 
work without parental consent. 

Our partnership has relied heavily on the private sector to 
make Daybreak Shelter a reality Though we have secured two- 
thirds of our funding for the first year of operation, we have 
only partially achieved our goal of securing committments 
from foundations for three years of funding. Foundations 
prefer to offer first -year funding to new projects, but they are 
reluctant to tie up their funds for a longer period, knowing 
that the multitude of social needs will elicit many other 
requests in years to come While our project has wide-based 
community support, there is a great need for long-term 
government funding 

We are working to confront legal issues which face any 
shelter. >n particular, the gaining of city pti.nits and the 
approval of the neighbors There needs to be future planning by 
cities as to where thev prefer zoning for group homes such as 
these 

We are finding it very difficult to find health care for these 
homeless youth They have no inconi^. and in addition, the lack 
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of parental consent raises liability issues for health care 
providers. 

Following their three month stay at Daybreak, these youths 
will need low-income housing with continued support from 
their mentors as tHey strive for self-sufTicicncy The tack of 
affordable housing is, c course, a major problem m our area: 
especially for these children who must assume 
responsibilities for schooling as well as employment m order 
to have a future in our society 

We thank the Senators for their interest in homeless youth. 
Perhaps some of the problems of these children will be 
addressed by you in the near future 

Respectfully, 

Carol Welsh 
Chairman. Homeless 
Task Foice, Junior 
League of Palo Alto 

(^i^-'^H'?- 55 n) 



The subcommittee stands acUourned until further call of 
chair. 

[Whereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the subcommittee was ac^joumed,] 

O 



Michael Hutton 
Assistant Director, 
Youth and Family 
Assistance 
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